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HE LOVES ME: HE 
ME NOT. 


By tus AvuTHOR oF 


“Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Givsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 
—_».-— 
CHAPTER I. 
The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name; 
But mine was like the lava flood 
That boils in Etna’s breast of flame. 
Sweet is revenge, especially to women. Byron. 

Is it well to commence this faithful chronicle of 
events, strange, sad, serious, and oftentimes mirthful, 
with a scene of pain aud sorrow? ‘The story must be 
told: let us tell it briefly. 

2 The Countess of Ellsmere lay dying. Lllsmerg 
Castle was hushed from dungeon cellar to the castel- 
lated terrace, 

Servants glided to and froin the dim twilight of 
the autumn evening with slow and subdued steps, 

The great saloon—throngh which kings had 
paced with regal tread—was closed and darkened. 
Ike banquet-hall, which had in the olden times, now 
gone for ever, rung with loyal toast and jovial drink- 
‘bg song, was as silent as the tomb. 

_In one of the great bedchambers only was there a 
light, and that so dim and shaded that it served but 
to reuder the gloominess of the vast apartment ouly 
nore apparent, and to cast the shadows of the great 
bed and huge furniture of black oak upon the tapes- 
died walls like restless ghost-giants, 

On tue bed lay the countess. The face was 
bot old, was handsome still, but to its wanness 
‘uere was added a calm look of care, weariness, and 
uurest which told more than mere age could have 
done how near death had been to the frail, feeble 
frame for years past. . 

Near the bed, and half-kneeling, was the figure of 
Syoung girl, Her shadow danced with the rest 
Upon the tapestry, and mingled with the grutesque 
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reflaction of bed and furniture in the great yawning 
mirror at the end of the room, 

Seen there, enwrapped and surrounded by the 
shadows and the reflections, one might by a stretch 
of fancy have imagined her a heroine of the 
German story who was lost in the wood of shadows, 
and charmed and held prisoner by a band of 
ghosts. 

The young girl, seen by the dim light, was tall, 
graceful and handsome, 

As she turned her head, allowing the young face 
to rest for a moment in the gleam of light, one could 
see that it was a beautiful and aremarkable face, of 
clear outline, of dark complexion, of masterful and 
determined cast, notwithstanding the slight softening 
of tenderness in the face of the soft, curved lips, and 
the gleam of the large, dark, and heavily lashed 
eyes. It was a face to set poets thinking and artists 
painting. 

The hands—one of which lies clasped in the thin 
pranet of the countess—are as remarkable as the 
ace, 

They are small, exquisitely white, but firm, and 
with @ peculiar look of strength, 

That same expression of self-reliance, of purpose, 
of composure, is noticeable also in the lithe pose of 
the body and the droop of the graceful neck. 
Certainly a wonderful face, and one full of promise 
of thoughts and deeds beyond her kind. 

Looking atit, one would say that a girl with such 
features would love deeply, hate hotly, and cleave 
to@ purpose or an object with the tenacity of a tiger 
to its prey. 

The girl is the Lady Florice, only child of the 
woman lying dying in the gloomy, ghost-haunted 
bedchamber of Ellsmere Castle. 

The tarnished silver clock on the high carved 
mantel ticks through a quarter of an hour as it his 
ticked through many others, and the countess liqs 
motionless, with her thin fingers clasping the whith, 
firm hand of the young girl. 

Suddenly, as the figure of Time chimes out the 
quarter to seven with a stroke of his scythe, the 
fiugers futter—the countess speaks. | 

| 
| 








“ Florice, are you there ?” 

‘Yes, mother,” answers the girl, “Iam here. I 
am always here, I will never leave you.’’ 

The voice is very low but very sweet, and as clear 
as the chimes which have just sounded, 

“ Raise me, Florice.” 

The girl rises, showing her tall, lithe figure at its 
height, and with her strong, graceful arms raises 
the slight, feeble woman to a half-sitting position. 

“Thanks,” says the countess, feebly. ‘ Florice. 
I have something to say to you. Are we alone ?” 

“ Yes, my lady,” answers the girl, glancing with 
something like a frown round the room o 
shadows. 

“‘ Quite alone?” continues the countess, “ How 
still the night is! It cannot be stiller iu the vault 
in which I shall sleep soon !” 

“ Mother,” says the Lady Florice, “do not speak 
so. Let me summon the physician.” 

“No,” says the countess, in her low but firm 
voice, and with a slow raising of the hand, “ no. 
Stay awhile, Florice, and hear me. Do not think I 
am sorry to die. I have been waiting for death for 
years. I have seen him flitting through the hall, 
have heard him climbing the stairs for weeks past. 
Florice, I shall die to-night, and, knowing it as I do, 
I cannot put off longer what I have put off already 
too long.” 

“ Mother,’ murmurs the girl, “lie still end 
sleep. Poor darling, you want rest.” 

And she soothes the thin, restless hand, 

‘Rest? Ishall get it to-night, Florice, Girl, you 
have been very good tome. You have shown more 
tenderness to me to-night than I have shown to you 
through all your life. I have never loved you, Flo- 
rice, and fou know it!" 

The girl’s face pales proudly, a tear forms in her 
eye and drops upon the coverlid, but her voice fal- 
ters not as she replies, softly : 

“I have never complained, Do not let us thind 
of it now.” 

“T must think and speak of it,” says the countess 
looking down upon her with lack-lustre eyes, whick 
sevm to see through aud beyond her into the diw 
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es 
past. “I mnetqpeak offt; I mmst tél youall. I 
never loved your father, and he knew it. I married 
him for pique—I married him to spite the man whom 
I loved with all my heart and soul; whom I now hate 
with all that still remains to me of life. Floriee, look 
in yonder mirror. I had a face more beautiful than 
yours, I had a youth more strong, more full of 
passion—for I had known Tife—than yours, end I 


gave that beauty, that passion to a man who took it, } 


cast it aside, and, while he swore that he loved me 
only, was but making me the stepping-stone to his 
own fortune and bestowing his love elsewhere, 
Florice, I was rich and alone, as you—Heaven help 
you !—will soon be. This lover of mine was poor 
and false, Blessed—or cursed—with a beauty like 
unto the angels, he sought me and, with wows 
false as dicer’s oaths, won my young, warm beatt. ; 
Some there were who warned me that be fomed me 
for my money alone; but I trusted where & toved, 
and life to me seemed worthless unless he were 
mine. 


“One day, at Venice, where I lived, the Hadi af 





Ellsmere, whom I had refused for the other, came / @hild of mine!” 


to me and swore that he could prove him dalee te me | 
and honour. I swore that should your dather ao 
prove him I would cast bimoff end bear the Hille 
mere coroyet. Yienr father todk me ene nighties 
masked ball. Weld behind « gilllar and watched 
the dancers, 
came near us to vest, ‘Dbeone I knew—dt wae 
man to whom I bad giwen «ill my life, oy 


hope, The other was s 


now, and the gleam «ff it fli on 
troubles me even fm the hour of death, 

“The earl pointed and drew ane moar them. 
stood besides ourtain and heardall. AM! All 
so{t-toned vows ef hewe anf his mockings at meand 
my trustiaipees, all ffis ‘base, his Gendidh 
As I heard, ®lerica, I vowed with a fenutial 
would be revemged in life and death—that I qmoudlé 
have no punpese, go abject, momim dn life save wen- 
geance. I yvomedl that should I fail I wouldtll my 
children this @tory of my blighted life, aud eniing o 
promise from them to take my wow within ‘their 
hearts; and den I torned and alid ang hen in dhe 
earl’s. 

‘He smile&~you know your father's ‘hard, edd 
smile, Florice-and waited my commend. I susitdhed 
the knife from hile gindlenndiast the strings af dhe | 


woman’s m 


“Tt fell and @howed a face amexefxir@han saine, Inutt 
false as his. Ee, the daguiles, the wuinel Sie, 
started to his feet and seized any eam. I ‘tim 


off—I had the strength of seven Geudsfin me than— 
and madea sign which he had taught me. It was a 
Corsican vendetta sign and he had learned it in Cor- 
sica. It meant vengeance sooner or later, venge- 
ance dire and terrible. He Jaughed, but he.quailed 
as he laughed, and I saw his head droop:as he led his 
true love away and left me, ehamed, betrayed, de- 
ceived and heartbroken, npon the earl’s arm. 

“I kept my promise: I wore the Ellsmere.coronet. 
Your father loved me at first, Florice, let me say 
that; but his love waned, died away, periahed, be- 
neath my constant coldness and neglect. He died, 
and lalt me withont a tear for him. I could not weep 
after that night, Florice! I had lost the power to 
love. Hate, wild, despairfal, had absorbed my whole 
nature. My whole life was taken up in the solelong- 
ing for revenge. 

“The man I loved had married the fair woman I 
had seen, and had lived through poverty to wealth ; 
but through all the changes my curse clungto him. 
Tue dissatisfaction and ‘unrest which ever dwelt in 
my heart were reflected in his. He could:be at peace 
nowhere; he wandered from land to land, from clime 
to clime, fading daily as I faded, wasting away from 
a wasted, wreeked life. 

“I met him.once, in Venice, where T had first geen 
and learned to love him. When we met his lip curled 
tom smile of hate and scorn; but his face paled ‘to 
deathlivess as I made the sign. The vengeance was 
not wreaked; but he knew that it must come.on him 
or his. He drew achild, a boy—dark, not fair like 
her—to his side and seemed to want to hide him ‘from 
me. Did he know? did he foresee this hour, this last 
hour of mine, when I pass the vow to you—to you, 
Florice—and bid you bear it? Florice, you are lis- 
tening?”’ 

The girl’s upturned, white and strangely set face 
‘was answer enough, 

“ Florice, remember my blighted life! Remember 
that through all the years since you have known my 
face you have never seen a smileonit! Remember 
my crushed heart! Remember thata man stole your 
mother’s love from you—stole your mother’s heart, 
and filled the void with gall! Remember he, or his, 

still lives, and that the vow I took to revenge the 
wrong he did me is still unaccomplished, still unre- 


him or his the punishment of hiswin !” 


Two separated from throng 4 mother’s curse, to know no rest, no love, till you 
~ iano thawe wevenged the blighted life of the mother who 


ud : 
serpent-like. J see ‘the gilitter af her gdiden bai | ttenfied with horror as she watched she 
he walland | meraments, ¢' 
iiewear!” she murmured,“ to know no rest, no 


‘the avuntess fell back livid aod qui 1 
tho meme! You have not told me his name!”’ 


guise ther thin hand, pressed two fingers to her 
fiuxthend,emd stab 


vangennce igeomplete, until yor,fave waeaked ign 


Phe thin, hot fingers clasped the pure, col “hand 
in a grasp of steel, the voice grew thinner and hus- 
kier, the eyes awhile since lit up.by the:fire of hate. 
and lust of vengeance paled and waned; the Angel 
of Death glided towards the bed. 
“Mother,” said the girl, with strained voice and | 
, ‘*-wonld you doom me to such a life-quest? 
ould you fix the curse on me?” 
“Av!” shricked the dying woman. “You are 
young, you have strength of body and will to hunt 
him down and 'revenge me on him or his! Is a 
wasted, crushed life nothing to you? I tell you, girl, 
that it is worse than death to have loved and been 
betrayed and left to live. Had heslain me where I 
stood I could have forgiven him; but he left me to 
live with the memory of his laughter in my ears and 
her smile of triumph in my eyes! Am I to die after 
all these years of bitterness and restless horrorun- 
revenged ? Is he and his'to live and laugh ou? Nol 
Swear, girl; 1 command you! Swear, as youare a 


* Mother,” cried the girl, “what can I do? 
What shall I do? Iam alone, helpless, guideless, 


“®wear !” gasped the dying woman, with her hand 
g upwards. ‘Swear, if you would not, have 


gon birth.” 
‘Whe gic), with face white and set, with eyes dis- 


ave the required yow: 


lowe, ti I have revenged you on him or his!” 
sbad the worde left her white lips ‘than 


uiveoring. 
“@iather!” cried the girl. ‘Oh, Heaven, the name, 


opened her lips and strove to speak, 
fouit ghee eomld not. Then, struggling horribly, she 


bed in the air, 

| ean ta ada ege at meme the 

woman repeated er gesture, then, with a spas- 
sods lar, gaepod The Sign and dink 


=— . = 
The fate eal Maving died 


some five gears ago, the 
title has deapended to yeur Qousia Homace—the pre. 


setit Lord Ellismere——’ 
“Whom J have never seen,” put in the Lady 


“ Whom you have never seen,” echoed the lawyer, 
“there having been a misunderstanding deeply 
rooted between your and his branch of the family, | 
come down and I find that the castle.and ‘the im. 
mense wealth of the late respected countess pasg 
to you by her will, there being no entail. The wil] 
is not disputed, the few distant relatives present 
quietly acquiesce and depart, and at your wish you 
are left alone in this immense—I must be allowed 
to add, and dreary—place.” 
“Let me finish the statement,’’ said Lady Florice, 
turning with a sudden yet smoothly graceful move- 
ment, and bending her datk eyes and resolute {ace 
enhim, “Iam left, as you say, the mistress of this 
castle and of a large-sum of money——’’ 
“Together with all jewels and effects whatso. 
ever,” murmured the lawyer, parenthetically. 
“And I am, in word and deed, totally unfottered; 
MY OWN MISTRESS ?” 
The lawyer bowed in confixmation. 
“T could, if I-wereso minded, sell ‘this castle to. 
morrow, sell the jewels, caliagt the mouey, aud drop 
‘it in the lake yonder?” 
I she raised ber white hanfanl painted to the 
ndow. 


Batty senna ona gd Genoni 
r) n 


the late wespested countess might bs 
‘buried with ‘her, yan@auld ladys” 
<A homeo you mould, as tho ser. 
vant, the old and fiien® and servant of 
Th 
e 
“ Yea,” he said; “as TZ trast, faisutu! 
servant of prea ae oe: me ohne ec 
and a own inclination, feel emmpalied b; 
tthe ote of the dies connecting ame with tl: 
House dombtlessly. 
«How cammme db tiaen, print me (a much 
Jess, when I mueb less 


commands 
idistas\¢ial aah eamensondlon, Ghat you hesitate sui 
‘wentureon semeonstreneel” 





* 
‘Whe funeral was omer, tho 
ay ope he 
ins ed bend wwitthtin ‘remrnee, Bart 
though the countess hed ‘been weak the vaathe 
wees matt fless dankiar gloouy. 
‘The. “ aud sovtors, fin ‘the 
had been drawn and a gieam af 
light fell dlantwise through the ateined windowe«nd 
revealed the dust upon the table and shelves, 
Near the tablesat a tall, thin old gentleman, by 
name Th by profession a lawyer. Near ithe 
window stood the graceful, black-clad figure .of the 
Lady Florice. 
Very beautiful she looked, with the galden, crimsan 
stain from the window falling upon the dark, rich 
braids of her hair and tinting the clear live skin. 
Very beautiful and very grand ; steeped, as it were, 
in the nobility of birth and the gravity of dignity. 
Her dress was composed of some soft clinging material 
we draped itself harmoniously round her tall 
ure, 
She held a hat in one hand, the.other was.resting 
on the back of one.of the high chairs. 
Mr. Thurgood looked at ber and blinked at her 
youth and grace beauty : it was all too beautifala 
vision for bis old eyes to stare at unmoved. 
“You have inserted the advertisement which I 
gave you?” asked the girl, as the lawyer paused én 
the work he had in hand and looked up, as.if for her 
to speak. 
“TI have, my lady, and I have received:several 
answers, Before 1 give them to you may I be allowed 
to say a few words of advice—of entreaty?” 
Lady Florice looked wistfully though firmly at 
im, 


“T think, seeing that I can guese what they 
would be, that they would be fruitless.” 
The lawyer took off his spectacles and wiped them 
with a suppresion of eagerness. 
‘* What is this you have asked me to-do?” he said, 
stretching out his hands, the pockethandkerchief in one 
the spectacles in the other. ‘‘May I state the case 
without offending you?” 
Lady Fiorice inclined her head and turned :a little 
nearer to the window, quickly bringing a golden 
gleam from the stained glass upon her whole 
figure. 
As she stood she looked like an angel rising from 
a darkling tomb or a martyr wrapped in flame. 
“Your mother, the late respected Oountess of 
Ellsmere, died exactly a week ago. I, being the 
family solicitor, in the partial if not complete confi- 


= a 


Thedewyer was. a when she inter- 
wuptedihim, an®, in swoft more winning tone, 
ontingeds 

“ tto dientias tthe eervanta, to clos 
tthe all the wainables, whieb lie 50 
heavily an your dm tthe wey that may soon 
tas tagems tip gilane mein pasgeasion of a cortsio 
sum of money, with the power to.cbhain more 
should I wantit, and then to consider me as one 
dead.” 

The lawyer bowed, 

“T agree to obey your commands and carry out 
your instructions; but, my lady, as an old man, as 
one who might be considered your natural guardian 
under these distressing circumstances, [ venture to 
urge upon you the duties. of your position.” 

“T have another and a greater duty to perform,” 
said the Lady Florice; turning to the window. 

“The responsibilities of the Lady Florice Ells 
mere, the owner of this.castle and such wealth, are 
immense.” 

The responsibility I have taken upon myself is 

reater than auy other within the range of possi- 
bility,” said the girl, with a suppressed frown which 
darkened her deep eyes and silenced the lawyer. 
*Bnough; do not let us argue the matter further. 
My resolve is made, and naught you cao say can 
weaken, much less alter it. Have you dismissed 
the servants ?” 

“| have, my lady,” said the lawyer, ‘all except- 
ing the old steward Ford, whom, with his wife, you 
wished to keep the castle in a state of comparative 
repair.” 

Lady Florice inclined her head. 

“The answers to the advertisement—where are 

we 


“Here,” said the lawyer. “I advertized for ® 
lady who would be willing to act as companion and 
chaperone to a young lady desirous of travelling or 
living in retirement. These are the answers; 

I may be permitted to advise I would suggest that 
this lady would probably suit your purpose.” 

And he selected a letter from the heap. 

Lady Florice read it. 

“Her name is Leclare—Madame Leclare—sbe is 
the English widow of a French officer.” 

“Have you seen her?” asked Lady Florice, still 
reading her letter. 


She is middle-aged, quiet, somewhat timid, snd 
her references unexceptionable.” : 
“Will you write soon, please?” said Florice 








deemed! Remember this, and vow to me, Florice— 
here as I dio—that you will know no rest till the 


dence of the family, having come down to see that the 
wishes of the honoured deceased are carried out. 


glancing at the desk, “and say that I acc’pt bi 
Reauest her to mcet v.a at the waiti gere20— 99 


“Yes; and I think she would suit your purposé: 
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] will write myself/’ And she seated herself at the 

table, and — > PA ened 
“Mapam~I aceept your terme. g eno 

to mect me at the waiting-room of the Great Northern 

Station ateleven o'clock on Monday next. [shall 

be dressed in black, and will wear a white rose:at 

my bosom. You will.confer « favour, and enterdinto 


the spirit of the engagement by keeping my name and 
the place of our meeting = @ secret between you and | 


“Vater Teme” 

She added no date or address, folded. the paper | 

calmly and addressed it to-- 

“ Mapane 

*Spri d ; 

Spring oe Kenelagiom ee, | 

“That is done,” Ghe said, rising quietly, “T) 

should like,” she said, with a touch of ther former | 

softness, ‘to see the place once more, for the last, 
tine perhaps,, Have yeu the keys 2” 

“They are here, my lady,” said the lawyer, who; 


had watehed her as she wrote with « suppressed |: 


astonishment and wonder not unwized, with awe.) 


“Ig it your pleasure that Ia y your” 
“I thank you, sir, I will go: alone,’” she said, and || pret 


she took the keys from him, witha slight, graceful | 
inclination of her head, 

The lawyer. opened the door for: her, then crossed 
over to the window and stared avt, rubbing his; 
spectacles in @ sort of maze, 

The Lady Florice, with the keys in her hands | 
passed out of the dim library into a dim corridor, 

Here she paused to unlock a door which admitted 
her to the great hall,. It deserved ita name, for it 
was as huge as a chapel of ease, Ropnd it were 
hung pictures of the dead and gone Hllsmeres, and 
on either side stood gaunt suits of armour glittering 
here and there in the sunshine which penetrated 
that part of the windows left uncurtained, 

Lady Florice paused, in her dark dress, and looked 
round with dreamy yet comprehensive eyes, 

“You will be lonely, my ancestors,” she said, with 
a sigh, that was almost a smile. “ Lonely, I leave 
you now, to work out the task set upon me. When 
shall I return to you?” 

The pictures glowered down upon her in ominous 
silence, and she turned and ascended the stairs, From 
room to room, unlocking the: doors, and relocking 
them as she went, the dark figure of the young 
solitary girl paced. 

Then at last she entered’ that room wherein her 
mother had died. 

The bed was empty, and the room in order; the 
light falling about the spot where she had knelt 
when her mother: had. forced the oath upon her, 
but her fancy called up the scene, and as she stood 
by the bedside and: looked down ‘she saw again the 
thin frantic hands making the sign, 

As she turned to leave the room her eyeg féli‘upon 
a picture which lay upon gn old bureau, 

Near it was a small heap. of papers and tarnished | 
trinkets, which the lawyer had that morning co!lected | 
from one of the drawera, 

The light fell upon the picture and'she took it up. 

It was a miniature, the portrait of a man with an 
oval, smiling face, beautiful as a woman’s, witha 
man’s crisp chestnut hair clustering on the brow, 

It was a face to be remembered, and the girl, as 
the mused over it, wondered whence it had come 
and of whom it was the portrait. 

She had almost taken it with her, but a nameless 
horror of everything inthe room caused her to lay 
it down where she found ft, and, turning with noise- 
less footsteps, she passed out. 

Half an hour afterwards she entered the library. 

She was dressed in a dark travelling suit and a: 
thick veil concealed her face, 

The lawyer started. 

“Here are the keys,” sho.eaid. ‘Have you the) 
ey I spoke of ?” 

‘It is here, my Jady,’* said the lawyer, handing; 
Ser a pochubiade. a yen eee 

“And you have my ‘nstructions clearly set 
down ?” 

“Yes, and I will obey them,” said Mr. Tiiur- 
good, sorrowfully, 

“Then I will say farewell,” said the Lady, 

Florice, holding out her. small, firm hand, “TI rely, 
Upon your discretion, your secrecy and your honour. 
When I have anything to communicate I will write 
to you ; until then forget that I liye.” 
“That,” said the lawyer, bowing over her hand, 
is more difficult than -you imagine, I will obey 
you, however, my lady, as I am in duty bound to do, 
I will not seek you or in any way endeavour to 
ascertain your movements. he estate you may 
safely trust to these hands, which have guarded it 
these many years past, and I would to Heaven that I 
could by persuasion or entreaty induce you to re- 
linquish this wild and dangerous course.” 


“ 





“You could not do so,” said Lady Florice, “I 


do “T2 exenything to you, and I thank you., Fere- 
well: 
Before the lawyer could wipe the tears which had 


sprung to his eyes the deor, had closed upon her, 


and be was.in possession of the deserted castle, 
CHAPTE® It, 


indeed 
Where every god did seom to set his seal 
To give the world agsurance of a mau. 

Just about the: hour and op the same day on 
which Lady Florice, or Valeria ‘Temple, as she had 
chosen to. call herself, left: Eilsmere Castle in the 
fulfilment of her vow, a party of gentlemen.sat ia 


| the, baloony of an.hotel on the River Thames, enjoying 


themselves. 

The remaing.of a small and elegant little dinner 
were still ou the table within the roam, and several 
bottles .of sparkling Moselle, to sey; nothing of 
Chateau Mangaux and other choice wines, were Ys he 
ingly and conveniently disposed on chairs and tables 


near them. 

The odour of tobacco, need by the combus- 
tion ef cigars)of the finest dg, mingled with the 
clear evening atmosphere, and the silence of ,the 
ty spot was, broken very often by, the joud 
laughter of some of the party. 

Glencing at them.as they lay along ‘the halcony 
floor or lounged in the easiest of smoking-chaira, ane 
would have said that they bad not a.care ip the 
world and that if the gods had chosen that moment 
for the last.of the gentlemen's lives the gods would 
have fixed on the happiest 

Yet three out of the six wore clothes which they 
never intended paying for, and the remainder, no 
doubt, had someskeletons,which followed them even 
to Richmond and drank out.of the same champagne 
glasses with them. 

Let us listen. 

“ You see,” said one of them, a fair-haired, giant, 
who lay extended full length, with his, face turned 
up to the skies, as if he meant never to riseegain, 
and whose name, was Willie Nugent, “you see, how 
it is with Ellsmere. It’s awkward, to say the least 
of it.. How. would you fellows like to be an eanl ?’’ 

** Very much indeed,” said, one, lazily stretching 
over far the;wine and nearly upsetting himself from 
his chair, id 

An, earl, with nothing, else to live upon, but a 
coronet. Some earls have nothing alse, you know, 
butthey had it sometime, andran through it. But 
Ellamere never had it, The estate, wasn’t entailed, 
and the whole of it wag left to his, aunt, the coun- 

sg,”’ 

“ Awfully.riling for Ellsmere,” said another : “ but 
all right now the countess is dead,’ 

“ No,” said Willie Nugent, “ that’s just it, you see ; 
of course Ellamere expected a fair share of the 
money, but the countess left, it all to her daughter 


“ Who knows her address?” said one, 
an heiress.”” ry 

“ Every penny of it, aud Ellsmere is just as badly 
off asever. He lives bard, as you see; how he 
manages it I don’t know, perhaps some of you fel- 
lows, who always haye al] the good things of this 
world bar the money, can tell me——" 

“That’s. cool!’’, exclaimed one,) indignantly, 
“ When we all know that if it cama toa tess-up for 
this little spread, and you lost it, Willie, you’d have 
to jump over this balcony; you couldn’t pay.”’ 

“That's perfectly true, my dear fellow,’’ said 
Willie, trying tolight a cigar withoutrising and nar- 
rowly escaping a burnt nose. “ That’s true of all 
of us, I expect, except Howard there, and he’s got 
more money than brains,” 

“ Fhank you!” said’ Harry Howard, who was the 
gon of a retired cloth-merchant, and had given the 
dinner and many more like it, and way good-natured 
enough to bear any impudence from the pack of lords 
and honourables who feaated on him. “I don’t know 
what you would do without.my money.” 


“TI want 


* Borrow somebody else’s, of course,” said theim-. 


perturbable Willie. ‘But, I say, didy’t you ask 
Elismere ?”’ 

“Yes, and he promised he’d come,” said Harry 
Howard. “But youknow what heis, Some fellow 
has proposed billiards or loo, or anything else, and 
he’d throw us up. I think Hilsmere wag born cutting 
a pack.of cards.” 

There was a laugh at this, and beforethe echo had 
died out the person of whourthey spoke entered the 
room. 

It was Horace Lord Ellsmere. 

He was tall—all the Ellsmeres boasted of stature— 
thin and elegant looking, some said ‘handsome; but 
in reality there wanted something inthe eyes to give 
him that last touch which makes a man worthy of 
the designation. The eyes were the faulty part, and, 
as if he knew it, the young earl was in the habit: of 
drooping his lids and lashes. That gave him some- 
what a sinister look, and so spoiled the whole, 





He paused as be saw the remains of what had been 
a really artistic dinner, but quickly smoothed that 
expression of disappointment away as. he crossed the 
room, and, joining the group, said: 

*** Better late than mever,’ ag Death said to the 
tax-collector, Here lam, Howard, with all my apo- 


| gies referred to the state of my stomach, which, like 
| my i 


” 


80, is Fe 

“Why on earth didn’t you come: sooner?” said 
Willie Nugent, “ There’s nothing left—or we.should 
have eaten it, Can’t we ring something up ?” 

“ Yes, I know—a cold mutton chop anda greasy 
cheese,” said the earl, with a grimace. “No, make 
room, you fellows! I'll have some brown bread, a 
trnffle; and some of this Margaux. It won’t'be tho 
worst dinner I’ve had,” 

The waiter was summoned to bring the comes, 
tibles and the earl quietly proceeded to make the 

ogy for a meal, 

When he had finished he lighted a cigar, and Jean- 
ing back offered his excuses. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “ for my own sake, for I can 
see you've had a nice little spread; but I couldn’t help 
it. Business, You know the countess died the other 
day of course; all the world knows it. Well, I wrote 
to the young lady, confound her! who has comeinto 
the lot and offered to assist her—er—er—in any 
way; live at the castle and look after the estate, you 
know.” 
“ Very disinterested !”” murmured Willie Nugent. 

“ Well 2’’ said the. others, 

“What do you think? I got 4 letter back, not 
from the girl—confoand her again!—but from a 
solicitor, telling me that Lady Florice Etlsmere de- 
clined with thanks-my offer of assistance and intended 
shutting the castle up, handing the estate over to 
the solicitor, and’ travelling. courge [ wrote back 
that I should like to see my cousin—shg is:my cousin, 
you know—and the lawyer replied curtly that tho 
Lady Florice politely declined to seg.me, and requested 
that any further communication I might ‘make might 
come through her solicitor,as her mayements for 
some time would be uncertain.” 

“What did you 


“A nice cut,’’ ‘said Willie. 
do?” 

“Went down there atonce, and found the place 
as quiet and close as the grave—the servants gono— 
and the mistress herself gone or going, anyway I was 
refused admittance and had te come back——” 

“ Unsatisfied,” said Willie. 

The earl frowned,.he did not like Willie Nugent’s 
interruptions. 

“Exactly ; and here I-am.” 

** We're very glad to see you,” said Howard, filling 
his.guest’s glass, 

‘* Here's better luck to you next time,’ said Willie 
Nugent, adding inwardly: “And here’s hoping the 
poor girl may alwayg get as clear of you, my 
lord.” 

“Thanks,” said the earl. “I had bad luck all 
through last month, and [ =ped it would change; it 
hasn’t, so ll have to raise some more money on 
something.” ‘ 

As he spoke one of the men who hail ‘been leaning 
over the balcony exclaimed : 

“T gay, here’s a fellow rowing well ; look here, 
he’s comiug up the stream like clockwork, He stops 
here seemingly.” 

Some of the men rose and looked over, among them 
Lord Ellsmere. 

He looked down, at the river for a moment, then 
exclaimed ; 

“ Ah, that reminds me! I say, Howard, I met a 
fellow to-day at the Travellers’ Club, a decent fellow 
from Italy, an Englishman. We had a torn at billiards 
aud as hesaidhe meant to take a pull on the river 
I asked him to join us,here; hope [ didn’t do 
wrong.” 

* No, quite right,” put in Howard. 

“ And here he is!” said Lord Elismere. 

“ What's his name—be quick !” said the host, “he’s 
coming upstairs.” 

“I’m hanged if I don’t forget!” muttered Lord 
Ellsmere. “I Know he played-a good game at 
billiards, he gave me reason, to remember that! What 
was his name? Ah! I’ve got it. Raven: Edgar 
Raven.” 

As he spoke the ‘door opened and the stranger 
entered. 

He stood for a moment,.to pick his acquaintance of 
the morning from the group, andthe group on the 
balcony had a chance of criticizing him. 

What they saw was a stalwart, graceful, strength- 
denoting form, with a tawny moustache, and a pair 
of dark brown éyes, tliat thoush they were calmly 
and serenely at rest at that moment gave eyidence in 
the flash of light with which they recognized Lord 
Ellsmere ofa fire both fierce and melting. 

As he raised his straw hat he revealed a finely 
shaped head, covered with a thick but closely cut 
mass of rich chestnut hair. 

“Here you are,” said Ellsmere, approaching and 
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shaking hands. “And here am I, only a few minutes 
before you. You are late.” 

“Tam late,” said the stranger. “The tide was 
stronger than I expected.” 

** Have you dined *” said Mr, Howard, 

“7 thank you, yes,” said Edgan Raven. “Some 
hours since.” : 

“Then I may pass the Msoelle,” said Howard, and 
he did so. 

Half a dozen cigar-cases were offered; Mr. Raven 
accepted a cigar from one with a courtly yet cordial 
ease, and the conversation flowed on. 

There was something in the voice and whole bear- 
ing of the man which denoted him a gentleman, 
born and polished, and soon, ds the cigars burned 
freely and the wine passed rapidly, he showed that 
he could not only look handsome and courtly but talk 
well, 

Questions were put to him of this place and that, 
and he replied to them all, talking of one country 
and another with the freedom of a bon-camarade and 
@ great traveller. 

Italy he knew well—indeed, he had only just come 
from Venice. nt 

Spain he had seen, and Willie Nugent elicited 
the information that he had seen the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Anecdotes enlivened the chit-chat, and when 
dights were brought the company were laughing and 
too merry to think of maklug a move, 

* Your drag is here, Howard,” said Willie, “ we'll 
all perch in it and go back together. That is if Mr, 
Raven dves not object.” 

“Not at all, I shall be very glad,” said the 
stranger. ‘I am quite free.” 

‘*Whatshall we do?” said Ellesmere, seizing the 
moment of silence that fell when the lights were 
brought with the avidity of a born gamester. “ What 
do you say to loo?” 

“Agreed,” said Howard, the rest nodding or 
echoing. “ Waiter, bring the lights to this table and 
some cards.” 

“Do you play?” said Ellsmere, who was the first 
to be seated. 

“ Yes,” said the stranger, who had risen from his 
chair and was leaning over against the balcony, and 
who turned with a slight start, as if he had been 
deep in some reverie, ‘‘yes, if there is room.”” 

The party was made and the game proceeded, 

After a while that same look of absence and self- 
communion came over Edgar Raven’s face. 

He roused himself suddenly, however, as Ellsmere 
proposed higher stakes, and played with less indif- 
ference. 

Presently the game grew unlimited, Several, after 
an hour’s, play rose and declared it too high for 
them, 

At last Ellsmere and Edgar Raven were left 
alone, Ellsmere having won and the stranger having 
lost heavily. 

Lord Ellsmere laughed, 

“What is to be done? Are you stumped ?” 

A small group collected round the table, watching 
the faces of the two men, the one—Ellsmere—a 
gambler, by instinct, slightly flushed by his win- 
nings, holding the pack with tight, hot fingers; Edgar 
Raven, looking dreamily at the suppressed excite- 
ment on the face of the other and calmly rolling a 
cig: rette between his fingers. 

“ How much have | lost?” he said. 

“Eh?” replied Ellsmere, “About five hundred 
pounds, I should thiuk.”’ 

“A large sum,” said Willie, warningly. ‘‘ Enough 
is as good as a feast.’’ 

* But more is sometimes better, don’t you think, 
my lord P’’ said the stranger, with a calm, indifferent 
smile. “ We will close with an appeal to the goddess 
of pure chance. shall we cut, my lord, for double or 
quits ?” 

““As you like,” said Ellsmere, trying to speak 
carelessly, though the veins in his forehead swelled. 
“Double or quits. Highest or lowest ?” 

“Which you please,” replied the stranger, indif- 
ferently. 

“Highest, then,” said Ellsmere, and he cut a 
ten. 

The stranger paused a moment to light his 
cigarette, then he cut the remainder of the pack, and 
with a serene smile held up a five, 

“A thousand pounds!” ran the marmur, and the 
men looked hard at him, but, without the change of 
a muscle or the slightest variation of expression 
Edgar Raven threw some notes on the table, 

“There are ten hundred-pound notes, You must 
treat me as a stranger,” 

Lord Ellsmere took them up with a hand that 
would tremble, try as he would to keep it still, and, 
lifting a glass of champagne to his lips, said ; 

“ Here’s to our better acquaintance,” 

“T drink with you to that,” said Edgar Raven, 
and, with a smile, he raised his glass, 


There was no attempt at effort or unnatural care- 
lessness, 

The next moment he had turned to Willie Nugent 
and was chatting as if nothing had happened and 
hundred-pound banknotes were as common as black- 
berries, 

The wheels of the drag roused the company to a 
sense of the time and the distance from London, and 
they descended to the road. 

Then the stranger suddenly changed his mind. 

Looking up to the moon, he said: 

“Tf you will pardon me, I think I will get back by 
water; the man may think,if I do not return, that 
he has lost his boat.” 

And though they tried hard they could not per- 
suade him to go by road. 

They one and all accompanied him to the river 
side and saw himset adrift, then, as he bent hia long 
arms and pulled off into the moonlit stream, Willie 
Nugent turned to the rest and exclaimed : 

“ Well, if that fellow isn’t a prince in disguise, I'll 
eat my head! Whew! he loses a thousand pounds 
as if it were eighteenpence !" . 

“He's a Russian serf-holder,” said one of the 
men. 

“T say, a director of one of those Indian compa- 
nies,’’ suggested another. 

“T bet he’s an Irish peer just come into his pro- 
perty,”” hazarded a third, 

Nonsense |” said Willie Nagent. “The fellow 
isan Englishman ; he’s got English voice, English 
face, and English muscle, by Jove! And he’s seen 
money lost abroad; he lost just as if he were win- 
ning. Ellsmere, you mustn’t lose sight of him, He's 
worth ten thousand a year to you,” 

Ellsmere uttered an inaudible imprecation at Willie 
Nugent’s impudence, but added, also inaudibly ; 

*T don’t mean to.” 

Meanwhile the subject of all their speculations was 
pulling down stream, his face calmly reflective, and 
his eyes fixed on the moon as if he were communing 
with it. 

He was after a fashion, for suddenly he mur- 
mured : 

“ Always the same. Here as elsewhere the shadow 

pursues and haunts me. It will never leave me, 
auger myself and worry myself as I will. What is 
it, [ wonder? It falls on me when I think myself 
most merry, as often and surely as when I am alone. 
If it were a tangible feeling of dread, if it were the 
memory of something terrible aud distinct I could 
get rid of it. But this nameless feeling of the past, 
this sensation of being followed wherever I go by a 
cloudy presence, this feeling of being wrapped up in 
some one else’s life haunts me” beyond bearing. 
Those good fellows thought I bore my loss well. 
How should they know that I was not thinking of 
it, but that the cloud had fallen on me urging me to 
rise and fly? Ican find no rest for the sole of my 
feet. The feeling my father spoke of on his death- 
bed has fallen to me, and I am like the Wandering 
Jew, ever restless, and pursued by I know not 
what. 
* Bah! Let me cast such fancies at the moon, 
which alone should heed them. London must be 
reached ere I can sleep. Begone, dark shadow, 
wheresoever thou springest from, and haunt me not, 
or, if thou wilt come, come in some shape and form, 
be it human or fiendish, and I will confront thee!” 


To be continued. 








THE BASSAGE OF TIME. 

How solemn the thoughts which can but recur even 
to the most thoughtless that we, even as all things 
by which we are surrounded, are passing away. It 
may be in afew short weeks or months, or, at most, 
a few fleeting years, and the places we now occupy 
will be vacant, or filled by strangers, and we shall 
be forgotten, save by a very few, ere the grass shall 
spring above the mound containing our frail bodies. 
“ Passing away.” It is the inevitable doom of all. 
We fade as do the leaves, and scarcely less rapidly. 
We perhaps look forward to years of happiness, 
Hope whispers of future honours and pleasures, 
of fortune and its many friends, and we silence 
the thought taught us by observation that we are 
passing away ; and when the voice of wisdom would 
fain beseech us to prepare for the final transit 
we turn a deaf ear to its admonitions, and strive 
to think even as now we shall continue. 

“Our days flow away like the water, and we spend 
our years as a tale is told.’”” Borne on by the resis- 
less course of time, we find ourself nearing the 
shores of the unseen land, and pausing ere we cross 
the dread river of death. Memory will but too 
faithfully recall the golden hours and days we 
suffered to pass unimproved while yet we had time 
foramendment. But, alas! how vain the regrets 
caused by these reflections. We are soon to be 
ushered into the presence of Him who holds the 





“ keys of all the creeds” —the arbiter from whose 





decision none can ever appeal—there to be sentenesj 
to an eternity of blissor of endless woe. We should 
all think of these thing, though the constant 
occupations and sordid cares of every day would 
seem to leave but little time for aspiration afte, 
things Heavenly—those that endure for ever ; not 
like the frail things of earth, that are continually 
eluding our hold and passing away.  Faithfuliy 
should we strivato win the great reward held high 
above all earthly things asa prize for the “ just 
nade perfect.” The task, though difficu]t, may be 
achieved by faithfully performing the task allotted 
tous in this state of probation. Walking ever in tha 
path of duty, though made thorny by inclinations 
crushed, hopes blighted, and sorrow ever coming 
faster and yet faster, we shall at last enter into tha 
home of rest and peace and joy, prepared on high 
by our Heavenly Father for those who weary not in 
well doing. 








THE BRIDE’S STORY. 
Waen I was but a country lass, some fiftesn 


years ago, 

I lived where flows the old brook through 
meadows wide and low, 

There first, when skies were bending blue and 
blossoms blowing free, 

I saw a ragged little boy who went to school 
with me. 


His homespun coat was frayed and worn, with 
atchesa cover’d o’er, 

His hat—oh! such a hat as that was never 
seen béefore— 

The boys and girls when first he came they 
shouted in their glee, 

And jeered the ragged little boy who went to 
school with me. 


His father was a labouring man, and mine was 
highly born, 

Our people held him and his in great contempt 
and scorn ; 

They said I should not stoop to own a play 
mate such as ha, 

The bright-eyed little boy who wont to schoo) 
with me. 


Yet spite of all the sneers around from children 
better dressed, 

My heart went out to meet the heart that beat 
within his breast ; 

His look was-fond, his voice was low, and, 
strange as it may be, 

I loved the ragged little boy who want to 
school with me. 


For years they had forgotten him, but when 
again we mot, 

His look, his voice, his gentle ways remained in 
memory yet. 

They saw alone the man of mark, but I could 
only see 

The bright-eyed, ragged little boy who went to 
school with me. 


He had remombared me, if seomai, as I re- 
membered him, 

Nor time nor honours in his mind the cherished 
past could dim, 

Young love had grown to older love, and so to- 
day you see 

I wed the ragged little boy who went to school 
with me. M. M. 








EverHants in India are yearly becoming more 
scarce and more valuable, owing to the want of 
discrimination shown by sportsmen. 

A WonperruL OxLock.—A marvellous piece of 
mechanism in the way of clocks has just been ex- 
hibited in Paris, It is an eight-day instrument, 
with dead beat escapoment maintaining power. It 
chimes the quarters, plays sixteen tunes, plays three 
tunes every twelve hours, or will play at any time 
required. ‘he hands go round as follows :—Oune, 
once @ minute ; one, once an hour ; one, once a week ; 
one, once a month; oue, oncea year, It shows the 
moon’s age, the rising and setting of the sun, the 
time of high and low water, half-ebb and half-food 
and by a beautiful contrivance there isa part which 
represents the water, which rises and falls, lifting 
some ships at high-water tide as if they were in mo- 
tion, and as it recedes leaves these little automaton 
ships dry on thesands. Theclock sows the hourof 
the day, day of the week, day of the month, month 
of the year, and in the day of the month there iss 
provision made for the long and short months. It 
shows the signs of the zodiac; it strikes or not, 
chimes or not, as may be desired; and it has the 
equation table, showing the difference of clock aud 
sun every day in the year. If it would sing song 
and smoke a cigar and drink the health of the ob- 
server in champagne its round of usefulness and 





wonderfulness would be complete, 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fightiny for Freedom,” etc, ete. 
—_+>—— 


CHAPTER XXxVII. 
All who joy would win 
Must share it—Happiness was born atwin. 
Byron, 

Micuagtumas Day, from time immemorial, had 
Seen a day of special festivity and general hospitality 
at Broadmoor Grange. 

So far back did some of these “customs ” date 
that the historical roast goose which formed the 
dinner, or luncheon, of “good Queen Bess” when 
the received the news of the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, and in memory of which mercy 
loyal subjects make a burnt offering on the 29th of 
September of the bird which saved the Capitol, was 
& mere “ modern instance,”’ 

‘The merry-making began in the forenoon with 
various sports in the Home Park for young and 
old, a portion of that at other times sacred enclosure 
being a privileged “ fair field.” 

Gipsies arrived with their swings, roundabouts, 
Cock-shies, and turnery ware; showmen with their 
Riants and dwarfs, fat pigs, and living skeletons, fat 
boys and fat girls. 

‘There were to be seen, “‘ for the low charge of one 
penny,” a calf and asheep, each with five legs, and a 
live rattlesnake with none. There too came “ the 
pig-faced lady, who fed out of a silver trough,” pre- 
sented by a clean-shaven bear seated upright in a 
gown of printed cotton, and an unsliaven bruin, in a 
shaxgy brown coat “au naturel,” who, like Oliver 
we bear, “danced only to the gentevlest of 

ULes.’ 

There too were dromedaries with two humps and 
camels with one; an Albino lady (@ princess, was 
understood) with pink eyes and snow- white hair; and 
Red Indian (from Whitechapel), who danced a war- 
dance, sang a war-song, threw the hatchet (he was 
clever at that), and with grimaces that would have 
frightened a Fiji islander scalped an eneiny’s cra- 
nium of its coveriug of painted bladder and horse- 

air, 

But the glory of the fair was a quadrangle of heavy 
caravans, behind auacre of canvas stretched on tall 





(FROM FALHER TO LOVER. J 

poles, whereon was depicted a gigantic elephant, 
with a golden howdah on his back containing half a 
dozen oriental princes, marching tranquilly among all 
sorts of ferocious Bengal tigers, showing their fangs 
and pursuing hunters, or “ chawing-up ” as a Yankee 
would say whole fields-full of calico-clad shikarree- 
wallahs. 

But there was one feature which especially 
attracted theattention oi the rustic throngs. It de- 
picted in violit colours a piebald boa-constrictor 
anchored by nine folds of his tail round the feathery 
branches and squamous trunk of what seemed a fifty- 
foot palm tree, while his pody made some seven 
turns in scarf-ring fashion round the carcase of a 
black bison as big as four Smithfield-club prize-bulls; 
nor was this all, the monster had fixed the laceratory 
fangs of his broad flat lead, the size of a large frying- 
pan, in the carotid artery of Mr. Bison, which spouted 
forth a fountain of red-lead (representing blood), 
while it was evideut the reptile was cracking the 
stout ribs of the struggling brute as a boy would 
filbert-nuts. 

And all this was to be seen “ alive, alive, oh!” within, 
for the charge of sixpeuce! 

Then too there was a street of ginger-bread stalls, 
toys, drums, rattles, trumpets, whips, dolls that 
opened aud shut their -eyes, and back-scratchers 
which the vendors declared contained “ all the fun of 
the fair for twopence.” 

Then the youths aud hobbledehoys who were above 
the “ fair nonsense” had their great cricket match, 
the last “ out ’’ of the season, or which was described as 
Broadmoor C.C. against All England, “ All England ” 
being represented by ten of the Smethwick Club and 
their “ professional ” bowler, who was one of the 
*‘county eleven” at Lord’s and the Oval; despite 
which advantage, on more than one occasion the 
* Broadmoor Eleven ” had it on record in their score- 
book that they had beaten “All England,” with all 
sorts of “ wickets to go down,” a feat which * Ail 
England ” certainly neither knew of nor cared about. 

‘'hen there were kiss-iu-the-ring, catch-me-who-can 
and cther romping games; a leg of mutton and a small 
porker, on the top of a couple of greased poles, gave 
the plough-tail lads and bird-scaring boys rare fun 
and a reward for the exercise of their “climbing 
ambition.” ; 

Within doors the Hall servants dispensed plain 
refreshments—huge lumps of salted beef, could roasts, 
bread and cheese, and undressed salads, with sound 
old ale, to all comers. 

We have already spoken of the noble deer of 
Broadmoor Chase and said that among the “‘ sports ” 
of Broadmoor were some more ancient than even the 
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Elizabethan roast goose. One was neither more nor 
less than a stag-hunt, a fine buck being provided for 
the purpose by the owner of the domain. 

This was fixed for eleven in the forenoon, that all 
who chose might attend the meet at the moor on the 
confines of Broadmoor Chase. 

It must not be supposed that this ‘ meet,” like 
those of the Royal buckhounds at Ascot, Swinley, 
Binfield, Bucknell or Burnham Beeches, was merely 
for the delectation of the chivalry of Belgravia and 
the benefit of the horsedealers of Piccadilly aud May- 
fair and to show off the riding of the denizens of 
South Kensington, Tyburnia and Westbournia—far 
from it. It was meant for the special enjoyment not 
only of the pedestrian peasantry but of any neigh 
bour or tenant who could find four legs to supple- 
ment his own two. 

This hunt had been held from time immemorial 
every week in each year between the 12th day of 
August andthe 8th of October, that being the in- 
terval in which the head of the stag is perfected in 
its branching beauty and the breeding season begins 

October came. The buckhounds were kennelled 
for a month and a week, after which, if the weather 
proved fine and propitious, the hounds were hunted 
until Christmas Day. 

This annual custom of the Percevals was, by 
tradition of the neighbourhood, a condition of tenure 
by which they held certain lands, and a chartulary 
preserved at the Grange, dating from the reign of the 
Edwards, bestowed on “ Sir Abured de Piercevale ’’ 
lands therein described, ‘‘lying wythin ye king’s 
forest of Brodemoor, for the servyce of a fat buck 
at S. Mychaelsmass and the mayntaynynge of xiij 
couplys of houndys for the kynges maiesties use 
whanne that he shal be plesed to folowe the stagg in 
Brodemoor Chase.” 

There were many like tenures, especially in 
Devon, Somerset and Hants, but few of them have 
sucvived the increase of the population and the new 
ownerships of the land. 

At Broadmoor, however, the “ people’s day,” at 
what Squire Frankland, Squire Hartwell aud your 
true, bard-riding fuxhunter calls “ calf-hunting,” 
was vot attended throughout by tle “swell” 
visitors at the Grange, or by Sir Robert Perceval and 
his friends, for that matter, farther than being present 
at the “turn-out ” of the stag, when the fun com- 
menced, which generally ended in the hunted 
animal “soiling ’’(i.e., taking to the water) in a 
steep-banked river some five or seven miles from 
home, whereupon the “ staggers’? were at fault, and 
for a day or two afterwards au “ outlying ” deer was 
reported by the rustics. 
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About the third day, however, the crafty old 
buck—for a veteran was generally selected for this 
purpose and slily fed on corn, beans and clover-hay, 
for a week to improve his wind—made his way 
home to his “ pale.” 

The principal horsemen of “ the Hunt ” however 
lost nothing by this fault in their ‘“ venerie,” for, by 
another well-established custom, a fine haunch was 
presented by Sir Robert eleven days afterwards to a 
party who so styled themselves, and who dined 
thereupon at the ‘Perceval Arms” and over sgaim 
recounted the accidents, incidenta, mishaps end 
merriment of the Michaelmas Staghunt, 

Such were some of the old-fashioned ontdeor 
merrymakings at the Grange. Those withimdeors 
will demand a separate notice. 

The party vi assembled at a 
of five, up to which time carriages patterns 
brought Kn sorts of neighbouring end their 
families, consisted of Sir Robert and his 
eldest daughter, Amina, the host emd hostess, their 
son and heir, Peanington Pergepgl--whese secent 
*call’’ to the bar, amid the , of the 
benchers of his inn, including geweral ef the judges 
and serjeants learned in the jaw, had beep a little 
“event” in his immediate ¢cingle--and his younger 


daughter, Louise, 

First among the guests in precedence were Lord 
Pennington and his daughter the Hopeureble Augusta 
Yennington; the Honourable Mr. Beamglerk Bare- 
acres,a needy scion of the peerage, whe was said to 
have an eye on the Lady Augusta; Sir Diggory 
Doomville,a rich city knight and gowempment con- 
tractor, who had bought a large estate @ few miles 
off, and was really a clever Fag pe bom early 
origin having been “gaey of the geil ;” this worthy 
man had with him his s * of such 
capacious dimensions end go of good fiving that 
a city wag ssid that, like the lagt new etneet, she bad 
been “ widened at theexpenap of the ion,” 
and a eouple of rosy daughters, who, as mamma 
declared their “ fortins apd beauty made them fit for 
corrinets,” would certainly 044 good red bieod to the 
more meagre ‘ blue blood ” of ancient mobility 
such an alliance take place, 

A squire or two, with their ladies, and a rural 
dean, who had been Sir Robert’s chum at Oxford, 
completed the visitors, 

Of the “‘ Broadmoor people’’ there was no lack, as 
might be expected frem Sir Robert’s hospitable 
instinets as “‘a fine old English gentleman.” There 
was the rector, Dr. Sherlock, and his excellent 
partner ; and we may well suppose one of the earliest 
invitation-cards filled up by the trio who sat in 
friendly counsel in Sir Robert’s atudy, consisting of 
himself, Pennington Perceval and Amiga, bore the 
name of Captain Sherlock, 

Another early one was that to Ralph Chesterton, 
Esq,, to whom Sir Robert felt he owed that repara- 
tion which an error in his estimate of a man’s charac- 
ter and conduct demands fram one who hag even 
unintentionally injured bim, 

Though not strictly belonging to Broadmoor, 
Bushby Frankland, and his brother-in-law, Squire 
Hartwell, with his wife and danghters, were among 
the invited, en revanche for Busbby’s London “at 
home.” There were also several members of the 
Broadmoor and Rufford Hynta, ’eplendent in pink and 
we club- button, 

A separate note to Cecilia from Amina placed her 
beyond the formality of a gard, 

Dr. Halliwell and his lady and Mr. Abernethy 
Ashton and his lady were also gladdened by the re 
ceipt of a request of the honour of their company 
at a ball or supper on the evening of the 29th inst., 
“dancing at nine o’clock,” which we may be sure 
was not neglected, while the redoubtsble Mrs, 
Colonel Macgregor and the “ last rose of summer ’’ 
left “pining on its stem,” the lovely Helena Mac- 
gregor, were rejoiced at the arrival at the front gate 
of Clanalpine Villa of ¢ mounted man in the Perceval 
livery, who delivered a double-sbotted missive, bid- 
ding them also tothe feast and dance, 

The dinner wasa good dinner, as all dinners at 
the Grange were, and we cannot do better than de- 
Bcribe it in Ingoldsby rhyme; 


oe a time the banquet was placed on the 
doard, 


‘In the very best style,” which implies, in a 


wor 
* All the dainties the season” {and host) *‘could 
ord,” 
There were snipes, there were rails, 
There were woodcocks and quails, 
Fricandeau, fricassees, 
Ducks and green peas, 
Cotelettes & I'Indienne end chops A la soubise 
(Which last you may call ‘‘onion sauce” if you 
please), 


should | swords, pieces 


And -_ gtiskins, which Jews still refuse and 
abuse, 
While -. turkeys and hams and, of dishes the 
chiet, 
The smoking sirloin, or the baron of beef, 
No lack was there seen for hunger's relief, 
then came the ‘‘sweets,” served in silver, 
with pies—in glass, 
Toe, were jellies, punch, calveseot and 
isinglass, 
Creams ond whipt syllabubs, some hot and gome 
cool, 
Mpncmange‘and quince-eustard and goaseberry 
ool. 
Then the + ta ae the circle how softly they 
_ went 
Samterne, chablis, Beaume (some ladies took 


tent), 
Some Ma hock from the Rhine 
‘as remarkably fine : 
atone anhine: of the year Twenty-nine, 
Which S aannniesow, smacking fhis lips, called: 
Lid vine, 
While champagne and moselle pf the very these 


Went popping and creaming on hand, 
There was Mens —Xquens and Mar- 
gaux, : 
in, curacoa, 
Wah old cherry-brandy, which all of you know 
Many take when their spirits are low, 


| 


ies of the chase. 
he visitors to the ball and supper were now 
arriving, and Sir Robert, according to the modern 
and more commendable fashion, announced that the 
ladies awaited their presence in the drawiag;room, 
when one and all rose and joined them, except a few 
inveterate club-men, whostvolled forth on the terrace 
to whiff a mild cigar, 

The merrymaking, for it was merrymaking, went 
on cheerily. Quadrilles, schottisches and galops 

each other, and many even of the more 
youthful dancers were dropping off whep, at.eleven, 
an hour which would paralyze Belgravia, supper was 
announced and, what was more, done ample justice 
to, and when the company re-assembled. in the ball 
it was plainly seen that there were many deserters 
from the dence, 

Among those we may note as conspicnons by their 
absence Lord Pennington, hig danghter, the Lady 
Augusta, Sir Robert Perceval and fis son; and it 
would certainly be an omission not to aceount for 
their temporary absence by following them. to she 
private parlour of Sir Robert Perceval, where we 
sball find them ip important conclave, 

“T cannot say—it would be mere affectation todo 
so,” said Lord Pennington, with a studied diplomatic 
manner, though with some emotion. in his. yoiea, 
“that Lam suprised at the communication whiok has 
been addressed to mmby the son of my old friend end 
neighbour Sir Robert Perceval; yet I thiak, Sir 
Robert, you will agree with me that at such a crisig in 
our family affairs, such a momentous question.as the 
union of these two young people representing the 
Percevalg and the Penningtons should not be settled 
out of hand on such an occasion as the preseat. I 
will presume, my dear Augusta, that you have well 
considered and given a decided preference to the 
addresses of Mr, Pennington Pereeval over all other 
suitors. I do not ask youn, my dear obild to say so, 
but I say thatl assume it. Young people do not 
think of these necessary things called settlements and 
those indispensable preliminaries whieh must 
precede such an alliance as we are now about to 
neg otiate, or to break off——-” 

he person most entitled to interrupt hig prosy 
lordship here interposed, to the destruction of his set 
speech, for be it known his lordship had for some 
time foreseen this “ crisis’’ in family affairs, as he 
pleased to call it. 

“ My dear, my loving father,’’ exclaimed Augusta 
Pennington, “I know we have your consent—l’ve 
known it along time, Sir Robert,” added she, laugh- 
ing. “Did I not tell you, father dear,’ asked the 
straightforward girl, “ that I was determined to un- 
deceive aud to reject the Honourable Mr. Bareagres 
and Captain Dangles? And have I not told then 





Omelettes and haricots, stews and ragouts, 





poth, this very morning, that I have promised my hend 


















where I have given my heart, to Pennington Per. 
ceval ?”’ 

The diplomatic instincts of his lordship were so 
violently shocked that he stood perfectly dumbfounded 
at this speech of what “ Punch ” “would call a “girl 
of the period.” 

He stared at his child with elevated eyebrows, and 
et that moment, young Perceval taking her hand 
affectionately, the merry maiden laughed outright. 

As to Perceval, the young barrister was un- 
lonally overwhelmed. Admiration at his 
afiienced bride’s candour and boldness, and a feeling 
thet his first cause was won without his pleading by 
afer more powerful advocate than himself, kept him 
¢bauthis speaking look of love and gratitude 
needed nojuterpreterto his father or to his affianced 


I 


f 


Sir Bobert came to the rescue. 

“My good Lord Pennington, you have indeed 
geacen toco)l this an important ‘erisis;’ I feel it so 
myecll. YotI think wo may ag, soil, if it be your 

mre, set their minds et gest-—for true 
ever anxious—and fellthem that with them- 


solves gests their fature of mutual We 
will mebnow talk of worldly w though in 
iteglf amimportant element, is not, the substitute 
Or ion’ for the blessing ef pure affection. 
= + a nt haye my eonsent, aa heartily 
<I peiiecreloten 

shaded his eyes for y moment with his 
bandisarcbief, then Withteorr ty and looked with » 


Vvmy oe in herewn right and toa chal 

an chals 
lenge of » commoner, for gnuehdid the Lord of Pen. 
ey: ele toa Mister Pennington Perceval, though 


a a baronetcy in “ Burke.” 
of Gir to his lost wife, how- 
affected thim, and at that moment the 


f his son’s untimely death came upon 
bim.and broke down at once his personal pride by an 
irresistible rush of the feelings of a husband and a 
father. He stood for a moment, choking with an 
endeavour to suppress his emotion, then, gazing on 
the handsome pair before him, his eyes filled with 
tears of mingled joy and. gtief,. and, embracing. bis 
daughter, who reciprocated his caress by falling on 
his shoulder and burying her blushes in his bosom, 
he muttered : ' 

“May Heaven send you # husband worthy of 
your goodness, my darling daughter! Rank cannot 
add to the honour and bearing of. the name of Per- 
ceval, which I shall desire yon, my child, to bear 
henceforth combined with my own, which your 
husband, for such he shall be, by some mysterious 
prefiguring of this. alliance, already owns. His 
two names wil] henceforth be as one ; and that this 
joining of the houses of Pennington and Perceval 
may transmit your honour and mine to a remote 
eneny | is my prayer, my good friend, Sir Robert." 


oe, 


i 


: » who. was & soft-hearted. man ® 
bottom, having thus delivered his “ fraught bosom’ 
of some of “the perilogs stuff” of his set. speech} 
was very. considerably relieved, and when the part 
garcg descended to the hall, where their absence had 
been pretty generally diseusged, the joyous expression 
on everyone of their countenances and the unusually 
free courtesy of m formal Lord Fanpington, who, 
with Sir t, af once stood up, and possessing 
himself of the hand of Amina Perceval, while Sir 
Robert solicited, and of course obtained, that of 
Cecilia, Chesterton, young, Perceval coming next 
with the Lady Augusta, called aloud to the band to 
“Strike up the Sir Roger de, Ooverley!” throw the 
whole company into a whirl of delighted astonish- 
ment, 

Everybody had ¢ ner, and the fun grew hot 
and poss we even the Miss Macgregore 
(married and single) were noticed to be inspired 
with the general jollity, and exhibited their natiousl 
characteristic in the vigour with; which they went 
down the line, took hands across, performed dos-é- 
dos, swung their partners, courtesied, and went 
through all the rompiag figures of the old English 
country-dance, Such dancing, however, like fox- 
buater’s burst and a donkey’s gallop, must be short 
though sweet, “’Tis the pace that kills,” and Dir 
Boger de Coverley took all,as one of the farmers 
gons expressed it, “clean eff their legs.’ Chairs 
and seats, cool and warm drinks, shawls and great 
goats were sought. Carriages were ordered, and by 
one of the clock none of the guests of the Grange 
remained save thase who had the privilege of being 
for the nonce residents within its hospitable walls. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tuvs “all went merry as a marriage-bell,” and 
no cloud seemed to shadow the sunny horizon oF 
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check the overflowing of ‘the cup of pleasure with 
the happy people of Broadmoor. 
But while their fountain of happiness thus brimmed 
over a snake lay concealed amid the flowers which 
adorned its edge. 
These Arcadians were not to be exempted from 

the common lot of humanity of which Shakespeare 
has told us in the thousand-times-quoted plaint of 
Lysander : 

Ah, me! for aught that ever I could.nead, 

Could ever hear, by, tale or, history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth ¢ 

But either it was different in blood 

Or else misgraffed in respect to years, 

Or else it stood upon the choice.of friends ; 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death or sickness did lay siege to, it, 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning inthe collied night, 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven- and 

earth, 

And ere a man can-sty—Behold ! 

The jaws of darkness do devour it-‘up— 

So quick bright things come to-confusion, 


But Horaee, centuries.before him, yramned ws of the 
bitter in every sweet ¢ 
Medio de fonte ' 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis fieribus angat. 


And Byron later has thus;paraphrased,the Roman 
bard; 


Still from the fount.of joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter) o'er the flowers. its bubbling 
venom flings. 

The postponement of much of ‘this “ marrying 
and giving in marriage” had, however, another and 
different origin than auy one of the numerous im- 
pediments enumerated ‘by Lysander, as the reader 
will presently learn, ; 

The trivial cause from which, like the fall of Troy 
from the hate of Juno, thesé “* woes unnumbered 
sprang,” was the, mistake made by the writing of 
the name of “Reginald Chesterton ”’ by that gentle- 
man on the three stamped slips of paper presented 
to him by the pseudonymous Bowman, 

The “three months after date”’ of the first -pro- 
missory note had nearly elapsed, and Reginald Ches- 
terton, whose habits of life'in the interim had under- 
gone no noticeable change, had suffered a continuous 
nightmarein respeet of‘the undiscoverable ‘holder of 
the two other bills; Mr. E: Bowman, who was cer- 
tainly notlikely to prove “an airy nothing” though 
at present ‘he was without “a local ‘habitation or-a 
name” in any law list, or on any doorpost in those 
inns and places where lawyers most do congre- 
gate. 

Inquiries repeated night after night .at the ‘low 
taverns and gambling dens where Mr. Bowman 
seemed to be better known than anywhere else 
proved fruitless, 

From the day of Reginaki’s victimisation. that 
me had utterly vanished from his accustomed 
aunts. 

Any application to’the police, which more than 
once suggested itself to the miserable young man, 
must be accompanied by an exposyre, which ‘he felt 
would be ruinous, while it might fail in restoring 
the bills, which he now felt certain had been in some 
way put in circulation and tiated 





The first of the bills was nearly due, and ald, 
with a sum of forty pounds, which he had -with 
difficulty obtained from Mr. Gilbert in anticipation 
of his quarter’s salary, to ———— | 1 
Strand, to solicit a renewal. 

He found Mr. Moss Sol xtremely civil; but 





complaining sadly of the “tightness in the City,” 
pomyneren, yo. fein. en “tho gootietinn wie 
holds the bill,” ‘but quite ‘“spre.‘he'lJ renew upon 
Teasonable terms,”’ and equally ready to take the 
Money on account whi¢h nald had brought, and 
let him know the next morning what could ‘be done 


in the matter. 

This arranged, some questions which Reginald 
ventured to ask Mr. Mogs‘Solomons resulted in that 
gentleman fishing out the fact—which ‘he had 
hitherto carefully guarded—that the missing Mr. 
Bowman had possessed himself of the young man’s 
written promise to pay on two other documents be- 
sides that which Mr. Moss Solomons had cashed. 

“Bless ma heart!” exclaimed that gentleman, who 
certainly while he despoiled the Gentiles most un- 
mercifully always kept himself to the windward of 
the law ; “you quite shurprise me! Ish it possible 
that fellow has got your name for above two hun. 
dred poundsh on shtamped paper? 1 mustn't let my 
friend in the City know How imprudent you have 
been, elsh I’m afraidshe wouldn’t renew. “What in 
the name of cootness'can be done? And you didn’t 


Most wonderful—and a man of bishness, too—and a 
banker! ‘Well, well, we lives and learns something 
every day !” 

*Oan yousuggest, Mr. Solomons,” asked Reginald, 
anziously, ““auy way of finding the fellow?’ 

“Well, I'm not-quite:sure, you see, that you'd get 
much by ‘finding him—he’s not likely to have the 
billsabout him. They'll turn up if we can’t con- 
trive to'stop them‘insome way. Yes, they'll turn 
up in the hands of a third party—pr'apsan ‘ innocent 
holder,} as the lawyers call it, which is very hard to 
disprove when there’s money to be got by hard 
swearing. It won't do for these bits 0’ paper to be 
presented at the Chartered Mercantile,” he muttered, 
as if thinking the matter over to himself. ‘No, 
that must be prevented. Let me see. Did he 
draw the bills?” 

“* He did.” 

“Ounning raseal! And are the other two like 
the one I’ve got cashed for you'?” 

* Exactly.” 

**Did you examine them ?” 

“Tsaw'that they were forthesumsand atthe dates 
that weagreed upon.” 

‘“*T am afraid that you didnot -read them carefully,” 
said Mr. Solomons. “In‘fact,,.my dear sir, they are 
not what we call ‘ bills” ‘at-all. Thereis no sign of 
Mr. Bowman's name as drawer, and therefore no 
endorsement. He knew better, or else we'd have 
nailed Mr. Bowman for a capital felopy, clever as he 
is ; and then he’d‘have-turned up the bills. Excuse 
me a few moments, Mr. Chesterton; I have.a clerk 
who copies -a}l these-sorts»of documents into a book 
for fear of accidents that will give it us letter for 
letter.”’ 

Mr. Moss Solomons quickly retarned with a green- 
bound book. He knew. -well enough -all about the 
note, for the original was in his iron~safe. 

“There you see, It is just as I said,” and he read 
a $ J 
“ ‘Seventy-five poundg. London, June ‘twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and—’ That’s'the heading. 
It’s'very plain, too, in the body, ‘ Three months after 
date I promise to pay’ to Mr. Moss Solomons, or 
bearer-———’ ” 

“Pray let me look at that, Mr. Solomons,’ ex- 
claimed the astonished hearer. 

He looked. The transcript was-as nearly as might | 
be « facsimile of the crighal, 

He looked again, but could hardly believe his eyes. 

By an artful arrangement the writer had left such 
a-space-atthe beginuing of the line, before the word 
Bearer” ‘and following ‘the previous ‘line which | 
ended -with'*to pay,” as to give room forthe words 
afterwards interpolated. 

Reginald éxplained this trick to’ Mr. Solomons, | 
who shook his head with affected -inoredulity. 

“That plea, my dear ‘sir, wouldn’t go down -with 
ajary,” said he, “Your signature’s genuine—you 
don’t deny that; and a gentleman who puts his name 
to stamps without knowing whether they are bills 
or notes woulda't get much attention from a jury on 
the question of alterations after he had parted with 
them.” 

Reginald felt his blood ‘boil with indignation. He 
had never thought of repudiating his handwriting, 
nor of pleadings, nor of juries; but he swallowed the; 
indignity. 

He looked again at the transcript and. there were 
the additional words,-beneath ‘his-own name, ‘'pay- 
able at the Mereantile Chartered Bank of Lon- 
don!” 

* This also,” said ‘Reginald, placing his finger ‘on | 
the words, “is an addition, It was uct there when | 
I signed the note; I would never, have: permitted | 
that.” 
“ Very likely,” observed Mr. Solomons, with .ex- | 
treme sang-froid, very likely. ‘But he’d-ewear -you | 
instructed ‘him to make the votes so payable; that it | 
was there when you signed it; and one oath’s as | 
good as another till the cross-examination comes,” 
And it had come to this! Reginald Ohesterton’s | 
word, nay, his oath, was hypothetically valued as 
balancing the oath of a bill-stealing swindler ! 

“Do you know anything about this Bowman ?” 
asked Reginald, to divert the conversation. “You 
said something just now of his signature convicting 
him of a capital felony—or I misunderstood you.” 
“And sol did, Mr. Chesterton. I do know 
something of him; but, I’m sorry to. say, little 
that’s good. His right name is Ephraim Ferrett 
“Ephraim Ferrett!”’ 

“Yes, Odd name, isn’t it? Good’un fora lawyer 
though. Well, Ephraim Ferrett, I should say, to 
speak the truth, is about the most disreputable, un- 
scrupulous fellow I ‘know. ‘Too clever by half. 
Well, the thing to be done now is to find out how 
much, orfrather how little, somebody who has got the 
paper will take to give it up, to be destreyed,and 


you see, in a quiet way, they'll fight it ont in a court 
of law, with a put-upplaintiff, who'll call himself the 
innocent holder, and who'll swear he gave value for 
the note, and prove it, too, in the usual way, 
you see, Mishter Chesterton, all the thing must come 
out, which I suppose wouldn’t suit you—sh ?” 

** That ‘mustibe prevented at any cost,” said Regi- 
nald. 

“Exactly so, But it’s. business, Mr. Chesterton, 
that I would»not be seen in ; indeed I wouldn't meddle 
with it in any way if it was notto serve a gentleman 
who's fallen into bad hands—very bad hands.’”’ 

“But you have not told me what.is to be done ?” 
said Reginald, anxiously. 

“My very good sir, you must not be impatient. 
‘We can hardly do anything, that I see, until we hear 
something about the paper. The.date’s the same on 
both of them, I suppose ?” 

Reginald replied it was so. 

“Well, then,” continued Mr, Solomens, ina cool, 
calculating tone, “June the twenty-second—July, 
August, September, October—yesh, October the 
twenty-fifth. Blesh ma, how the time does shlip 
away; and this is the twenty-second of September. 
We must look:sharp., Did you say, Mr. Chesterton, 
that yon would bedin .cash after the twenty-ninth ?” 

Now Reginald had never said anything of the 
sort, but he-was heated and confused, and he replied 
that he expected he should receive some money at 
that time. 

Mr. Moss Solomons knew as much as Reginal 
himself about that matter, nay, he surmised, and 
rightly, that)the forty pounds he had now deposited 
in his writing-table drawer was, aniadvance of salary 
from the bank, t 

* T shall not meddlein this very unpleasant busi- 
ness,” continued Mr. Moss Selomons, “farther than 
to find out where this paper you have so. foolishly-— 
excuse me, but I cannot help saying so—so foolishly 
parted with, may be. Wehatit will cost you to get 
it back you will have to settle» with other people. 
We must all, Leuppose, bry experience ia this world, 
andfew getiit without paying for it. I shall-see 
you ‘to-morrow about this. iother: little business 
Babee’? ‘ 

‘* At half-past five world snit me: best,” 

A. clerkientered. Mr. Solomons :was wanted ia 
the outer office, ‘ 

“Very good. “We'll talk overthe other matter. 
Good day, Mr. Chesterton; good day. To-«morrow 
at half past five. Good day.” : 

And Mr. Moss Solomons broke up the conference 
iby hurrying into the front office, while Regiuald left 
iby a door opening into the passage at/the foot of the 
stairs; anda spring lock being withdeawn by an 
attendant * buttons,’? whe had. been called fram the 
kitchen below, Reginald emerged: into,——~ Street, 
lighter by forty pounds in'pocket, but otherwise not 
a bit nearer to extricating ‘himself fromthe incubus 
of indebtedness which was weighing upon him and 
crushing him, 

At ‘half past five ‘he was with Mr. Solomons. 
That gentleman, who knew he had got all the ready 
cash that Reginald could at that instant.command, 
was still‘affable, but, as Reginald thought, offen- 
sively familiar. 

“ Nothing like punctuality, my young-friend, no- 
thing tike puyotuality, I never like te press a 
willing ‘horse, bat my-frieod in the: City has had a 
great disappointment. Very large bill—unexpectedly 
returned yesterday —~put him out, I suppose. He 
said he expected fifty pounds and renow for thirty. 
I toldshim I knew you had done the most you could, 
end he said ‘he would draw for thirty-and hold over 
till ‘the first week in next month and then give you 
ap the bill: for'ten: pounds, 1[’d some trouble to get 
him to that, [can assure you. Money’s very tight, 
as you know, Mishter Chesterton, and mine’s so 
locked up that I realty can’t do:the business [might 
if I’d more capital.” i 

Having thus delivered ‘himself while searching 
out sundry papers from ‘his table drawer, Mr. 
Solomons looked up at Reginald, who eortainly did 
not look the better for a. late siay_at billiards and a 
sleepless night. He placed @ neatly drawn bill at 
three months, partly filled up on-ap engraved form, 
on the table. 

“ Yes, that's the very best I could do for you, my 
young friend; but if you prefer to take up the 
seventy-five after the twenty-ninth he would like 
it better, as he is calling in money just now.” 
Reginald saw the meshes of the net, but what was 
the use of that? He could nottake up the bill. He 
had an amOunt of accumulating lisbilities at what 
he called'**‘home,” and Peggy called * her place,” in 
St. John’s Wood: They must be met. 

At that instant that confounded nuisance of a clerk 
rapped at the door commanieating from the front 
office with Mr. Solomon’s sanctum, 

‘Does that fellow never leave ?” thought Regi- 
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His message solved that question. 

“ Please, sir, it’s six o’clock. Would you be so 
good as to look at the day-book?” 

“Oh, you want to go, do you, Mivens? You 
see l’ve been out all day in the City about your busi- 
ness, my dear young friend. Think I’ve a clue to 
that Ferrett—think so, mind you—ain’t certain. I'll 
put you on as soon as I can. Excuse me, Mr. 
Chesterton, but I’ve not posted up to-day or yester- 
day, and Mivins has had a long day’s work.” 

Mr. Solomons rose to leave the room. 

“Then you'll take up the seventy-five on the 
first of next month, eh?” added he, turning round. 

“Mr. Solomons,” said Reginald, “I must really 
trespass on you for afew moments. I cannot take 
up the bill due the day after to-morrow. I thought 
you understood that when I gave you the forty 
ouuds—”’ 
atc Ah! but then I understood you had changed 
your mind, so I was goiug to give back to my friend 
in the City the bill he’d drawn at three months for 
thirty.” 

“Til accept that, if you please,” said Reginald, 
“ at once.” 

“And I’ll take your IO U for the ten pounds,” 
said Mr. Moss Solomons, resuming his seat with a 
careless air, and scribbling the body of an IO U, 
with his own name in the left-hand corner, while 
the bill already mentioned for the thirty pounds was 
accepted by Reginald, Reginald also signing the 
I0U 


“Bless my heart, how forgetful I am,” said Mr. 
Moss Solomons, looking at the bill just accepted, 
“ my friend asked me when he drew this whether 
he should address you at the Chartered Mercan- 
tile, and I told him No: I’d ask you where you 
would like it presented? Will you oblige me 
with an address f’”’ added Mr. Solomons. 

Reginald was for the instant at a nonplas. 

“Oh, Camellia Cottage, St. John’s Avenue, St. 
John's Wood, will do.” 

Mr. Moss Solomons wrote down the words. 

“ Thankee, Mr. Chesterton, that will do. I shall 
see you after the twenty-ninth. Excuse pressure of 
business, Miving, youcan go. I’ll look over the call- 
book. Good-bye.’’? And Mr. Moss Solomons bowed 
Reginald out, and parted with him with a cordial 
shake of the hand. 

- « * 7 . 

Among the many improvements in modern Lon- 
don perhaps the most remarkable is that which has 
swept away in the interest of railway extension, the 
squalid nests of fever, misery, want and crime which 
festered and swarmed on the ground rising on each 
side from the valley of the Fleet Ditch, once a busy 
estuary of a tidal river and then the mere back- 
water of a vast cloaca to which the Cloaca Maxima 
of Imperial Rome was but a kennel or rivulet. 

On the sides of the valley, for the first half-mile 
grom the point where 


Thy charnels, Fleet ! with disemboguing streams, 
Roll their foul tributes of dead dogs to Thames, 
A fetid sewer than whose no backer mud 
With inky stain pollutes the silver flood, 


after passing Holborn Bridge, a narrow, filthy 
alley called Field Lane led from the foot of Holborn 
Hill into a labyrinth of lanes, courts, some of them 
culs-de-sac, which surpassed in squalor, crime, 
poverty, and disease any conception that can be 
formed by those who have never visited the pest 
gardens and fever-nests that covered the acres of 
unfinished arched cellarage lately known as “ the 
ruins,” but now fast disappearing beneath the lofty 
warehouses, model lodging-houses, shops, dwellings 
and factories, and broad streets forming Farringdon 
Road and its lateral avenues. 

The best-known approach to this vile conglomera- 
tion of misery and crime was by Field Lane, already 
mentioned, This was a flag-stoned alley, with a 
gutter inthe middle, with overhanging penthoused 
shops on each side, of the oldest London style, with 
open fronts and a wicket-door during the day, and 
closed at night by clumsy, ill-fitting black shutters, 
sliding in @ groove over the bulkhead which formed 
the place for displaying the wares sold. 

‘These dismal and unsavoury dens, dark even at 
noonday, were mostly inhabited by the dealers in 
bandannas (every gentleman and every snob then 
wore a silk pockethandkerchief), which, sorted into 
gay-coloured bunches, fluttered along the shopfront, 
watched with lynxlike eyes by the darkeyed sons 
and daughters of Israel, lest the Artful Dodgers and 
Charley Bateses, of whom they had for the most part 
been bought at a tithe of their real value, should 
filch them @ second time and so compel a re-purchase 
of the twice-stolen “* wipe.” 

The remainder of the shops dealt in the coarsest 
provisions, Dried fish and fried fish, barrack pork 
and Irish bacon, shrivelled oranges, windfallen 
fruits, and stale vegetables seemed to be the pre. 








vailing stock-in-trade, while the great and active 
branch of imdustry was the “translation” of old 
shoes and boots, wellingtons and bluchers, which had 
been worn out by the decent part of the population, 
into “ petter-ash-new,” by means of wax, hammer, 
last, and polish, for the more needy classes. Other 
shops dealt in ‘‘clobbered” clothes, and altogether 
the whole region, including the slopes of Saffron 
Hill, chiefly inhabited by Italian lazzarone and their 
padrone, was the most thickly peopled centre of 
pauperism and crime that the rich and civilized city 
of London could boast within its confines, 

In a miserable room on the second floor of a dilapi- 
dated house, in a narrow street called Chick Lane, 
running from the end of Field Lane to Cow Cross, 
but afterwards raised to the dignity of West Street, 
Smithfield, the cellar part of the tenement being 
occupied by a “translator of old shoes” and the 
shop by a vendor of baked potatoes and fried fish, 
were two men. The one, a red-nosed rascal, now 
pale and cadaverous, whose most prominent feature 
had turned to an unwholesome blue, lay stretched 
on an old tent-bedstead on a heap of dirty bed- 
clothes, the most distinguishable of which was a 
bright-coloured horsecloth, 

On the back of a broken rush-bottomed chair hung 
a suit of well-made, excellent clothes all tattered and 
torn, as if by violence, and thered with clayey 
mud. 

At a rickety deal table sat a smartly dressed, 
youngish man of most unmistakeably flash appear. 
ance. He wore the tight-at-the-knee and small-in-the- 
calf drab trousers, with a gaiter button at the side 
of the instep, affected by trainers, horsedealers and 
some horsey swells, while his upper man was en- 
cased in a Newmarket cut-away, but with capacious 
pockets on the hips, quite at variance with the more 
gentlemanly pattern of the garment, the said pockets 
being a necessary adjunct of the wearer’s professional 
calling. A “loud”? waistcoat and a joliffe-shaped 
hat completed his costume, 

Before him, mixed with some bottles of medicine, 
lint and diachylon plaster, lay a perfect pile of 
opened post letters, many with enclosures, which 
from time to time he turned over and made notes 
from on a ruled sheet of paper and often transferred 
words and figures from them with a metallic pencil 
in a small oblong betting-book, 

‘*]’m blessed if these here sporting papers don’t 
get the best of the round arter ail,’”’ said the tipster, 
whom we may at once identify as Joe Paget, the 
trainer, whom we met at Saville House billiard- 
rooms and afterwards was oue of the party to Epsom. 
‘Ten pound odd to the ‘Clipper,’ ten pound to 
*Tatt’s Tissue’ and about twelve pound to the 
‘Life.’ They’d have had more of our money only 
they was so cheeky as to tell me they’d rather not 
have our adwertisements. I’ve turned up the willer 
at Sutton, ’cos the postmaster smoked it and 
wouldn’t deliver meno more letters addressed to Mr, 
Heathcote nor Squire Bunbury. Why, the percent- 
ages, if we'd paid the winnins, pardner, wouldn’t ha’ 
cleared the ’spences.” 

The person on the bed, addressed as “ pardner,”’ 
groaned heavily, then turned on the dirty heap of 
clothes with a sharp, involuntary cry of pain, 

‘‘]’m not satisfied, Joe, that there are no bones 
broken. Oh! I’m getting worse hourly. I1’d rather 
go into Bartholomew’s and chance the consequences 
than lie here and die in agony.” 

“The doctors there,” replied Joe Paget, gruffly, 
‘can’t do no more for you than I can, They know 
no more o’ notomy,’—Mr. Paget’s defective educa- 
tion made him thus style anatomy—“ they knows no 
more o’ notomy or bone-setting nor I do, I was 
three year with Jem Deedes, in Lancashire, as set 
bones better nor any college man as ever walked in 
shoe-leather, an’ he taught me his craft. But I 
can’t think how such a knowin’ cove as you was 
caught napping. You're safe here, but if you'd 
bin takin’ to the hospital, why they’d have just 
patched you up and handed you over to the police, 
and then where'd the firm of Eclipse and Pe- 
gasus ha’ been? Why, nowhere, and, worse nor 
that, in the stone jug or the House of Detention.”’ 

Again the “pardoer” groaned and in a feeble 
voice asked for water. 

“No, no, old chap,” replied the self-appointed 
nurse, this time in a cheerful and kindly tone. 
“ Somethin’ better nor that, old fellow. Joe Paget 
don’t turn his back on a pal in trouble.”’ 

And the speaker went to a little corner cupboard 
in an angle of the dilapidated apartment. 

There stood, in strange keeping with the surround- 
ing squalor, a tinfoiled champagne bottle, in its 
rose-coloured tissue paper, some lemons, sugar, three 
bottles of soda and a half-pint ditto of medicine, with 
its barred marks for doses. 

“No, no, old fellow, no water.” 

Aud having deftly sliced a lemon into a large 
tumbler and laid thereon two or three lumps of 











sugar, Mr. Joe Paget pounded them in the fragrant 
acid and rind with a small glass muller, 

“ Now then,” said he, approaching the bedside of 
the sufferer with a bottle of soda in his hand, “ say 
when—are you ready ?” 

“ T cannot rise up—oh!’’ replied the man. 

Joe Paget laid down the bottle and, passing ong 
strong arm round his patient, with the other drow 
mound of pillow and bedclothes behind his back. 

“ That’s it,” said he, as he withdrew his arm from 
the semi-recumbent sufferer. 

He unwired the bottle, then, taking it in his right 
hand, with his thumb against the cork, and holding 
the glass with the acidulated syrup in his left, he 
drew near. 

** Ready now 2?” 

“ Yes,” faintly responded the man. 

“Then here you have it.” 

And pop went the cork to the ceiling. Tho effer. 
vescing contents were transferred to the glass and 
swallowed with the avidity of a parched pilgrim’s 
first drink at an oasis-fountain in a thirsty desert. 

“ Thank you,” murmured Ephraim Ferrett, sink. 
ing back upon the pillow. “You're a trump, Joe, 
and I’ll never forget you.” 

It was indeed that shifty gentleman. This time 
his shiftiness had failed for once to save his skin, 
or even his unworthy carcase from an amount of ill- 
usage to which ordinary. cases of assault and battery 
were mere child’s play. He was one immense bruise 
from heel to shoulder, not to reckon several scalp 
wounds and contusions, the utter destruction of » 
new suit of clothes, the loss of a two-guinea cowhide 
travelling-bag, some dozen sovereigns, a quantity of 
silver and a number of cards and documents which, 
in the ordinary language of advortisements, were “ of 
no use to anybody but the owner.’’ 

Why, how and where this disaster occurred and 
what were its consequences as affecting Reginald 
Chesterton and his paper shall be told in the next 


ha; . 
et (To be continued.) 





ANNETTE DELANCY. 


> 
CHAPTER II. 

EvuGeng DE MERVILLE arose at an early hour the 
next morning, and I cannot conceal the fact that his 
toilet was made with rather more than his customary 
care. Annette, too, met him at the breakfast-table 
upon equal terms, for she was bent upon playing the 
hostess to her first guest with all due honour 
to the part she had undertaken. The meal went 
through merrily, and, that concluded, the good 
Pierre insisted upon taking De Merville over his 
farm, while, not to be behindhand in civility, Eugene 
was lavish in his praises of the turnips, corp, po- 
tatoes, and poultry. 

With dinner came another chat with Annette, and 
then an afternoon’s shooting. Moonlight and music 
made a delightful finale to the day, and this may be 
taken as a sketch of the daily life the young French- 
man led for a brief, delicious period. I ought to add 
that he very soon found out that Annette wasa capital 
horsewoman, and so he speedily challenged her to an 
exhibition of her equestrian accomplishments, which 
resulted in a long but not wearisome gallop over 
many & mile of hill and dale. 

Nor was this a solitary excursion, for he appeared 
to experience a sudden and unaccountable curiosity 
to visit every picturesque locale in the neighbour. 
hood, and as he was a porfect stranger to the place 
it was of course very proper for the young lady to do 
her best to prevent his getting lost in the bye-roads 
and quiet paths in the vicinity. 

Ah! those are very dangerous expeditions for the 
susceptible. The gallantries of assisting to mount 
and dismount are so fascinating. I have little fear 
of a brushing gallop, but when the horses and their 
riders are tired of hard galloping, when the soothing 
twilight hour is approaching and the steeds in- 
stinctively approach each other and the ear is in- 
clined, that the regular beat of the hoof may not in- 
terrupt the conversation, that conversation is apt to 
take a very interesting turn, and afterwards, when 
the welcome home is reached, the hand of the 
cavalier is very apt to grasp the fair fingers of his 
companion as he assists her from the saddie with 4 
more than necessary pressure, and how can those 
fair fingers be withdrawn without imminent peril to 
the lady? Believe me, love seats himself as often ia 
the saddle as on the fauteuil, and I am not sure but 
he ought to be depicted as a diminutive jockey, with 
top-boots and a beautiful little riding-whip. 

But this is a digression. 

Then there were rambles after wild-flowers in the 
pleasant giades of the woodland, which possessed 
even @ greater charm for Eugene than the more 
active excursions on horseback. And did this un- 
checked intimacy continue without any detriment to 
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Annette’s peace of mind ?. Was the form and memory 
of Eugene de Merville to pass away like the image 
of a dream dispelled by the events of the succeeding 


day? 

The time approached which was to test the state 
of ber feelings towards him. One morning he re- 
turned from Bondy, whither he had ridden unac- 
companied, with a grave countenance, 

He briefly informed Madame Beaucuhamp that he 
had received news of the illness of his father, which 
made it necessary for him to return home without 
delay. 

He inquired for Annette, and was informed that 
she was in @ little summer-houss in the garden. 
Thither the young man bent his footsteps. 

He found her seated at a table, on which lay a 
small volume, open, but not engrossing her atten- 
tion, for she was apparently absorbed in reverie. 

The sound of his step aroused her, and she looked 
up with a pleasant smile, that disappeared as she 
observed the melancholy and embarrassment of his 
expression, 

“ Pardon me, M. de Merville,” she said, commenc- 
ing the conversation, “ but you rode over to Bondy 
to obtain intelligence from home; I trust it was 
satisfactory 2?” 

“So far from it,” replied Eugene, “that it is of a 
character which commands my immediate attention ; 
which imposes on me the painful necessity of bidding 
you an abrupt adieu, My father is alarmingly ill; 
the letter which conveys the unwelcome information 
is written by his steward.’° 

“Indeed! I am pained to hear this, and sincerely 
hope you may find him better than you appear to 
anticipate.” 

“Hardly so, I am afraid. His health has suffered 
such repeated shocks, I fear he cannot sustain an- 
other severe attack of disease. He has never been 
well since the death of my mother. Ah! Mademoi- 
selle Beauchamp, when the object of a life-long 
attachment is suddenly torn from it the heart must 
indeed be cold which can survive the shock. In- 
heriting the feelings of my father, I can foreshadow 
my own fate in such an event, Even now, in part- 
ing, fora brief space, from one whom I respect— 





admire—nay, hear me, Mademoiselle Reeneemare| 


love—yes, love devoutly-——” 


Annette averted her eyes from that gaze of melan- 
choly, passionate devotion. 


imprinted tenderly and tremblingly upon her the 
confirmation of his warmest wildest dreams come to 
his enthusiastic spirit. Itis not for us to pause by 
that consecrated bower, to catch the pure accents 
of that affection sanctified by mutual trust in each 
other’s hearts, and reliance on an overruling Provi- 
dence, Young lover! tearfully yet trustfully leave 
the side of the cherished one, “Thy foot is on the 
stirrup, and thy hand is on the rein,” but thou 
lingerest to catch the last glimpse of her receding 
figure, the last wave of her mute bnt eloquent 
salute. 

Now ride forth, The charm and the spell are on 
thee. The halls to which thou art hastening may 
echo the lamentation of devoted attachment bereaved 
of its object, thou mayst tread their sounding corri- 
dors their orphan master, the lips which have 
blessed thee ‘‘many a time and oft” may be chill 
and silent now, and the silver hairs thou hast so 
often viewed with reverence may wave in the light- 
some wind above the pall of death, but thou bearest 
within thy bosom that charm which will assuage the 
bitter poignancy of this thy first great sorrow. 

Thou mayst not think of her—the loved one— 
standing beside the coffin in the funereal hall, or 
mournfuily tracking the remains of what was chi- 
valrous, high-souled, and daring, lovely in life and 
beautiful in death, in their solemn progress to the 
final home ; but when the night has passed, and the 
“morrow cometh,’ when the memory of the lost is 
“like the music of other days,” thou wilt rise from 
thy affliction, chastened, but not confounded, and 
while remembering that there is one more to plead 
for thee in Heaven, thou will not forget that even on 
the earth thou art not lonely, 





CHAPTER IIl. 

Rap! rap/ rap! 

* Hilloa! open the door, there, if you're alive ! D’ye 
hear, within there ?”’ ‘ 

Rap! rap! rap! 

These gentle salutations were addressed to the door 
and inmates of the farm, towards the middle of a 
stormy night some time after the departure of Eugene 
from Bondy. The thunder was pealing wildly over- 
head, the lightning glared incessantly, and the huge 
oaks of the forest groaned and tossed their gnarled 
arms abroad as the winds roared through them in the 


“ Annette! Mademoiselle Beauckamp, pardon me,” ! height of a tempestuous gale. 


sinking beside her, and taking her passive hand in 


‘* What do you want?” shouted Pierre Beauchamp, 


his, ‘pardon me, if I have dared to avow hopes| ina voice that rose above the elemental warfare, as 


which my looks must have interpreted long ago. But 
my soul is above disguise, and I could not leave you 
in this, my bitter hour of woeful presage and affliction, 
without confessing all I felt—all I dared to hope, 
and learning from you my doom or my happier 
destiny. 

: M de Merville,” mumured Annette, but her voice 
was choked, her bosom heaved, and she sobbed 
bitterly. 

“Gracious Heaven! I have deeply offended you!” 
cried the young man. “I have misinterpreted your 
kindness to a chance acquaintance, and outraged your 
feelings, Ifso, again I ask your pardon, and will bid 
you a respectful adieu.” 

But the hand which he again pressed was not 
withdrawn—the eyes, tearful but beautiful, were 
lifted to his face with the firm;,confidence of inno- 
cence, 

“M. de Merville,” she said, “Iam not insensible 
of your kindness. But I am, if not friendless, poor— 
my very parentage unknown-—-a nameless orphan, 
dependent upon strangers. You are well born ah! 
how little do the high and well born prize their ad- 
vantages—you move in a circle of society to whom I 
cannot, to which I do not wish to aspire. Your father 
—will he sanction your addresses if 1 possessed a right 
to smile upon them?” 

“Annette,” replied Eugene, as he stole his arm 
around her waist, “ my noble father loves me—prizes 
me far—far indeed beyond my poor deserts. He 
would sacrifice life itself to forward my views. In 
early life he consented to part with me that I might 
obtain the best eduction the metropolis could afford, 
He surrounded me with all that was pure in mo- 
rality and beantiful in art—he guarded ine from the 
contamination of evil companions and evil principles, 
and, having taught me to think and act for myself, 
he left me to my own judgment to learn the great 
lessou of life, He did not teach me to avoid love— 
for he told me that it was a high and holy passion— 
but he taught me what to appreciate and approach in 
the fairer sex. In this secluded place I have found 
the beauty, the virtue, the true cultivation which I 
sought forin vain in the glittering halls of our gay 
capital, I have but to tell him that. the ideal is 
found to win his approving, alas! perhaps his dying 
—s Permit me to tell him that the ideal is 

‘ov, 


Aud Annette was his, In the first warm kiss he 





he thrust his night-capped head from the window of 
his dormitory. 

‘*What doI want? Let me in first. and I’ll tell 
you what I want afterwards. Be quiet, you noisy 
rascal!’’ 

The latter exclamation was addressed to the surly 
mastiff, who was tugging at his chain, and howliag 
most vociferously. 

“Tn'a moment,” answered the farmer, and, stop- 
ping a brief space to improve his personal appear- 
ance, he descended the stairs and unbarred the door, 
shielding his lamp from the furious gusts which 
threatened to extinguish it. 

“Come at last!” replied the midnight visitor. 
“ Well, bear’a hand here. My master’s carriage has 
upset, the horses are playing wild work with the 
harness, and 1’m afraid the marquis is hurt.” 

Beauchamp followed the stranger, and soon came 
to the débris of a carriage, near which lay a man ap- 
parently insensible, whom he assisted to carry into 
the house. The farm servants had now assembled, 
and while some ran to secure the horses, others 
lighted a fire, and the blaze that shot up the huge 
chimney disclosed an elegantly dressed and fashion- 
able youth, whose pallid features gave signs of re- 
turning consciousness. 

“ Lacaille!’”’ muttered the stranger. 

“T’m with you, monsieur,” replied the valet. ‘* Are 
you in pain?” 

“This arm,’’ murmured the wounded man—“’tis 
excruciating. Send or go for a surgeon. But tell 
me—where am I!” 

“In good hands, sir,” replied the ho nest farmer. 
“ Lie still, and you shall have attendance instantly, 
Jaques, saddle my best horse, and ride to Dr. 
Fiewry’s instantly.” 

The stranger closed his eyes and sank back on the 
sofa, 
“We shall make it worth your while,” said the 
valet, consequentially, “ The Marquis de Mirafleur 
never fails to requite a service, (Got us a drop of 
brandy, my good bourgeois, and that as speedily as 
your very substantial pair of supporters will permit 
rou.” 

, Pierre Beauchamp frowned on the insolent servant 
as he followed his direction. 

A few. drops of the liquor revived the marquis, 
who opened his eyes again. 


“ Lacaille, this is anuoyiug! I’m afraid this acci- 








dent will detain me here some time, "Tis always my 
deuced luck—fortune cogs the dice.” 

“Be thankful, monsieur, to Providence that your 
life was spared,” observed the farmer. 

The marquis opened his eyes very wide. 

“Lacaille,” he said, languidly, “ he preaches!” 

“ How ve !”” exclaimed the valet. “One 
would think,” he added to himself, “that the shock 
had knocked the affectation out of him, But second 
nature—humph !” 

‘*Lacaille !” drawled out the nobleman. ‘ Get my 
traiks, etc., out of the carriage. One must be decent 
even if one is atthe point of death. I shall Jook 
frightfully pale to-morrow, but of course there will 
be no belle dame to captivate. Eh! my good 
man ?” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble, monsieur,’’ 
replied the farmer, drily. 

“ Rather spare me your wit,” rejoined the marquis. 
“Lacaille, he is sarcastic! Remove him—he is 
nauseous.” 

‘* My presence shan’t annoy you,” said the sturdy 
farmer, “As soon as I have given orders for your 
comfort, I shall leave you to the congenial society of 
your valet,” 

* Congenial society!” repeated the marquis, keep- 
ing up his affected style of speaking, even though 
writhing with pain, “ ‘The man is adegree above the 
vulgar in his language.” 

And, in truth, the refinement of Annette was 
not without some effect, even on her rustic enter- 
tainers, 

In due time the man of skill arrived. He was fat 
and flurried, witha huge snuff-box, and a huge box 
of instruments. Both of these he opened, the former 
for a pinch, and the latter to strike the surrounding 
servants with horror and astonishment, 

* Let me look at the arm!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Aha! looks 
bad—feels bad—bad case—very formidable. Pulse 
—ha! feverish. Bad symptoms. Never mind. Bleei 
him. Ounce of blood—pound of cure—that’s the way 
with Dr. Flewry.”’ 

Notwithstanding this discouraging commencement, 
the worthy surgeon discovered that the extent of the 
injury sustained by the noble marquis was comprised 
in a few severe bruises and sprains, though he 
secretly determined that he should undergo a long 
confinement, saying to himself, as, after discharging 
the duties of his office, he slowly rolled awayin his 
heavy, old-fashioned chaise : 

*‘Good job—good job. Young nobleman—bleed 
him well—purse and person, ‘Too much blood, too 
much money. Frighten him, and so forth. New coat 
for self,and new bounet for madame. Six weeks’ job 
at quickest time, Ha! ha! very good!” 

But Dr. Flewry, like many other disinterested per- 
sons of his stamp, was building castles in Spain, with- 
out a sure foundation, as he discovered the very 
next morning, when the marquis, feeling himself 
much refresed by a good night's rest, for which he 
was perhaps indebted byjthe surgeon’s anodynes, not 
only declared himself able to get along without the 
assistance of the Esculapius, but, moreover, per- 
remptorily dismissed that learned leech with a single 
fee, and the consolatory reflection that those whom 
the gods would destroy, they first make mad. Toward 
dinner-time the distinguished guest actually insisted 
upon making his toilet, and even on going down- 
stairs and presenting himself to the family, leaning 
on the sturdy arm of his affectionate aud devoted 
valet. ‘The latter had unconsciously induced this 
effort by a glowing description of the personal 
attractions of the danghter of their host, He was 
struck with the beauty of the young lady, and his 
salutation, polished and easy, was likewise respectful 
for the Marquis of Mirafleur. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, after a few minutes’ con- 
versation, in which the vivacity, intelligence and 
politeness of the lady made «@ strong impression, “ if 
anything could reconcile me toan absence from Paris 
it would be the pleasure of meeting such elegance 
among these benighted peasants. In fact, I consider 
the pleasure of being acquainted with you cheaply 
earned at the expense ofa few bruises and a broken 
carriage.” 

Annette, not much pleased with the present man- 
ner of the marquis, made a coo) aud carelesss 
answer, which showed how much she was displeased 
and disconcerted with his hyperbolical tone of flat- 
tery. 

cit is a thousand pities,”’ cried the marquis, “ that 
you do not live in dear, delightful Paris. On the word 
of a nobleman, you would create quite a sensation 
there. One half the beau monde would teaze you 
with their adoration, and thé other half would wish 
you—at Bondy.” 

* Where I am contented, M. le Marquis, even 
without listening to those high-flown compliments 
which, aa somebody says, you fine gentlemen think it 
necessary to provide yourselves with for your inter. 
course with us poor country girls, just as traders carry 
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beads and trinket# to the savages. But Iam a very 
peculiar savage myself, and prefer the pate ore of 
troth to its lacquered and Dutch-gilt representative, 
flattery.’’ 

“But, mademoidelle, the latter is the current 
coin.”’ 

‘*And you gentlemen, like’ moders bmrkers, with 
@ little stock of the pure gold of sincerity, issue 
promises and praises as plentifully ag billets de 
banque.” 

“ Mademoiselle is too severe. I, too, albeit a 
follower of fashion, should lave worshipped sincerity 
all my life, if she had presented herself in the form 
of a goddese. Perhaps I may yet renounce my former 
faith,” : 

‘‘ Sudden proselytes are rarely true believers,” 

“ Not when they are converted by « miracle.” 

As the last rejoinder was not responded to by 
Annette, who was shortly after called away, Mirafleur 
eontented himself with the applauses-of Lacaille. 

“Come hither, coquin,” said the master. '“ You 
kiiow, my good fellow, that, folowing the customs 
of my ancestors, the aneiént noblesse, the porcelain 
Ohy of cur belle France, I have made you more of a 
compavion than a valet. Now, in your capacity ef 
counselor and confidant, I will impart to you # piece 
of news”’ 

* | am ell attentiou, ty lord.” 

‘ Lacaille, as this hand is disabled for the present 
you may imagive if placed upon my heart in tolten of 
sincerity, I am in love!” 

‘* For the ninety-ninth time. Do you call thisnewe 

’ 


my 

“ Lacaille! you will be pleased to attempt no 
pleasantry. I repeatit: 1am’ inlove, ‘What shall I 
do ?”’ 


“Oh! propose, of course, nry lord, Break off 
matters ‘with the duthess, seb your stad and your 
hotel, and on the wrecks of your property sit down 
for life with mademoiselle here, in the corner of a 
farm house. He! ha! ‘But perhaps after all, it may 
not be so bad. The lady may refuse you.” 

“ Refuse me, the conqaeror—me, the observed-of 

all observers. Lacaiile, you compel mre to smile. 
Refuse me? never named by patronymic, Julio de 
Mirafieur, but ‘the. marquis par preeminence, *Tis | 
abeerd,”’ 

‘* My dear master; do give up this horrid scheme,’ 
cried the @evoted: valet,'in tones of dep affection. 
‘“*Don’t—pray don’t marry her+if it’s only to oblige 
me, sir.” 

* Calm: yourself; tty dear. I give you -tmy word 
and honour that F will not, But we mustitry the 
force of our attractions, Lacaille ; \we are positively 
piqued to do it, We must‘be beloved by the pea- 
sant.” 

And accordingly, not to dwelt upon the heartless- 
ness and affectation of the marqais, he devoted him- 
self tothe task of pleasing the young. lady, and he 
certainly succeeded. 

Dropping in her presence, the tone of frivolity and 
frigid foppery he commonly adopted to his inferiors, 
he introduced different topicscalculated to display his 
knowledge of the world, in its various aspects, to the 
best advantage. 

He described ‘thé countries: he had visited, the 
works of art hehad seen, aud criticised the popular 
music, poetry, and painting in astyle which showed 
him a perfect conpoisseur. 

But Annette was only amused, and the only 
sensation he awakened was that of pity that one so 
brilliant, witty and acomplished should hive without 
any honorable aim, lost to every object but theamuse. 
meut of tle hour. 

When he thought her properly prepared, after a 
few days’ display of his knowledge, elegance and 
person, he seized a favourable opporwnity to disclose 
his passion. 

Lacaille was wandering in the garden, discon- 
tented and alone, wondering how long the infatua- 
tion of his master would endure, mourning his own 

total destitution of excitement, and casting many 
wistful glances in the direction of Paris, the cyno- 
sure of his eyes, when be heard his namecalled. He 
was astounded, not at the unexpected cal), but at the 
harsh tone, the fiery glance, the flushed face of his 
master, commonly so impassive a shield to the emo- 
tions of his heart, so 


“ Well skilled to hide 

All, save unutterabie pride,” 

“ Lacaille,” he said, in short, stern accents, “ get 

our horses ready instantly, I am going to Paris,” 
**To Paris, my lord?” 

“To Paris, sir! Why does the idiot stand gap- 


ing there! Don’t detain me ten minutes. It shall 
cost you your place to do so,” 
And with these words he strode to and fro in the 


| tiow given, PH get into the saddle: and spar ' home 


80 soon ae the rattle of ‘wheels was heard he en- 

tered the house and sought out the farmer. 

“ My good man,” sid he, haughtily. “you bave 

done well by me, but not, doubtless, without the hope 

of recompense. Here is my purse.” 

But Pierre drew himself proudly up. 

“Tam nohireling, my lord, hor petty innkeeper. 

He who erosses iy thresholé ismy guest, and the 

unfortatate aremy friends. Patup your purse; I 

will not touch a franc.” 

“ As you Will, sir,” replied the’ marquis, coolly. 

“ T shall fiud some means to requite your hospital- 

» 

“Lacailie held the steps of the carrisge—the: young 

nobleman sprang to his seat. ‘Vhe steps were put 

up, the door closed, Lacwille climbed to the box, and 

away flew the carriage. 

Tén miles bad paseéd tupidly away before they 

stopped at a post-house, 

caillé again presented himself at the door of the 

carriage. : 

“Will you alight, monsteur ?” 

“No; stay here awhile "til those busy brutes are 

a little farther off. Lacaille, she rejected me !” 

‘Tait possible!” cried the valet. 

“Hear mo!” dried the nobleman. “I will have 

revenge!” 

“You stall have it, monsieur,” otied the woupne 
led 


~ 
o 
<< 


y smile convulsed the features of the 
marquis as he folded ‘his arms ‘and fell ‘back in hie 
seat. / 
“ Drive on!” cried Lacaflle to the coachnian, as 
he sprang to the box. “ To'Patis-to Paris!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Wat have you brought ftom Bondy for me, 
father?” was Annette’s address to Pierre Beau- 
chanip, as the latter returned from a ride to town 
one morning. 

“No letter, my poor child,” replied the‘farmer, 
“ but a little piece of news. Atvhe “Lion d’Or’ I 
heard a lady; who came in a fine carriage, inquiring 
for this very place, aud for yourself, too, my child. 
So, thinks I toomyself,; after f had ‘heard the diree. 


through the forest, for my dawe and Aunétts wustn’t 
be takem by surpris¢,” 

Scarcely were the words ‘uttered ‘when; ainidst: 
the cracking of a postillion’s whip,’ carriage rolled 
up to the door, and an agéd ledy; in deep mourning, 
was assisted to: aliglit. , 

She appeared labouring under the contbined effects 
of fatigue and agitation, and it was some time before 
the venerable visitor could regain eompesuré enough 
to make herself heard and understood. 

“ Mademoiselle Delanoy,” said she; at length, “ I 
am the hearer of unwelcome intelligeuceintelligence 
which concerns yourself, mademoiselle, deeply. My 
heart tells me whom I am addressing, and ‘by the 
same inetinct you may divine whose messenger I am. 
Alas! mademoiselle, I would the task of iafotming 
you of what bas happened had fallen ‘into other 
hands. I am the aurt of Bugene de Merville.” 

At that mame the blood forsook the counteuance ‘of 
Aunette. She closed her eyes, and a deadly tremor 
seemed to take possession of her limbs, But she 
nerved hereself. 

“Speak on, madame,” she said, taking her aged 
visitor by the haud, “ I will make an effort to com- 
mand myself.” 

““You may bave deard,’’ said Madame Ferrier, 
“that Eugene has lost his father.” 

‘** I feared as much,” was the reply. 

‘Grief at this event almost drove him distracted, 
He sought Paris to attend to some affairs which 
commanded his attention, and there was taken ill, at 
my house. In his moments of delirium, as well as 
in his lucid intervals, he bas spoken incessantly of 
you. My dear young lady, you have now to hear 
the worst. He is given up by the physicians, and, 
would you close his dying eyes, you must hasten 
with me to Paris.” 

It was no time to indulge in passionate lamenta- 
tion, but with a heart overcharged with grief, stun- 
ned and bewildered at the suddenness of the stroke 
which had fallen on her, Annette prepared to accom- 

pany Madame Ferrier. ‘I'he latter required a little 
rest, but in an incredibly short space of time she 
announced her readiness to recommence her journey. 
A brief farewell was all Annette could utter, as, 
through tearful eyes, she watched the misty trees and 
receding chimneys oi her late happy home. 
* * * * 


Magnificent Paris! what gay crowds are loiter- 
ing in thy illuminated gardens, wandering on thy 
spacious boulevards, or by thy starlit Seine spau- 
ned with the lofty bridges, whose lights dim-twinkled 





garden while Lacaille left him to execute his or- 
ders. 


ou the tremulous tide; what happy, buoyant forms 


right saloons; what brilliant revelry sent up ity 
shoats from the wine-cup and the wassuil,as the 
carriage of our mourners rolled through a sudden 
gateway over the pavements, to the hotel of Madame 
Ferrier. This wasan old building iu the Faubourg 
St. Germain, full of the bygone grandews of a de. 
cayed line. A gloomy eutrance admitted the car- 
riage to a dimly-lighted courtyard, All was still, 
~ oy and aristocratic about that melancholy house. 


They alighted, and were shown by amals servant 
up a pair of stairs, into a luxuriously furnished sit- 
ting-room. Here Annette was leit alone for a few 
minutes, while the old lady went to inqaire after 
her nepbew. She instantly returned, saying that he 
was awake and, failing rapidly, requested to behold 
Annette without # moment’s delay.) Poor Annette 
dried her fast-falling tears, and followed her weep. 
iug conductress to the sick chamber, Madame Fer. 
rier withdrew as her companion entered. ‘The room 
‘was dimly lighted—a muffled figure lay wpou a sofa, 
‘As the door closed, the figure started upy @ud the 
‘ample cloak fell fron the siséalders, and as Annette 
gazed with horror on the countenance, she recognized 
the Marquis de Mirafleur! 


CHAPTER Y. 
An clegaritly dressed young man wag reelfning care. 


‘|\lessly im his seat af pret het the attitudes 


‘of ‘the dansense, the Taglidni ofthe day, 
through bis‘ lorgnette, when le heard 
‘his some Deeorers in a low’voice, 

“M. dé Mirafleur) a wotd with you.” 

The speaker was 4 pale young man, fw fiery and 
decided cast of countenance, and dressed in & suit of 
‘thedeepest mourning. 

The ey ok neither ‘@tarted tor tathed’ pale, 
bat his eye ed less brightly than’ it hed donea 
motient previously ag if rested of the’ well-known 
features of De Merville. 

“TI little anticipated thé piessure!6f ‘seeing you 
here,” said the mat 

“ Tt ie no very pleasaht.otctirerive, ritondieur, that 
leads me to visit a place Tike this’ iw’ my! days of 
mourning. Bat I knew you'were here, wad that you 
\could fot avoid me if you would.’” 

‘Avoid you, De Merville,” ‘aavweted tire mar- 
quis, haughtily, “let mo'tell you Fam easily found 
by friend and foe. You assume’th’e tone of the lat- 
iter. | Howie this?” 

“T will tell you briefly, T havo ‘fust returned from 
Bondy. oe de Miraffeur, F lenow ‘thé innposi- 
ition practised. By Heavens! you ‘torn pale. A 
young a young, lovely, Virtuous girl, has been 
sedaved from the roof of her protectors by the prac- 
‘pices of w villafn.” 

“ Whiat/is that to me ?” 

‘“‘ Everything. I am aware of your visit to flat 
guseel your’ rejection by Anette. Cu you tell 
me that you have not seew het sitcethav yuu did 
not authorize the imposition I allude to ?” 

The marquis was silent. At length he ssid, with 
foreéd composure: 

“ What right have you to question me ?” 

© The right of her affianced over. Did you, or 
did you not, practise on her credulity 2?” 

Thrice the marquis attempted to speak, but the 
words, like Macbeth’s amen, stuck in his throat. At 
length he faltered out, with blanched lips, and 
quailing eye: 

“ I did not.” 

The eyes of De Merville blazed with indignation. 
Bending his head, and approacliing his lips to the 
ear of lris foe, he applied to him an epithet which no 
Frenchtban—no gentleman! can bear without re 
senting. 

“Enough,” said the marquis, springing up, and 
shaking off every appearance of lethargy or irreso- 
lution, ‘I could have spared you what must follow, 
but you have thrown the dice, I retract the denial 
I just now made, Hear me, and let it half avenge 
the insult you huve offered. She is mine—mine 
wholly. And matk me—to morrow—at the hour of 
sunrise—in the Bois de Boulogne, near the old gray 
cross, I will attend you. Lacaille shall be with me 
as witness, and you may bring any friend yoa like. 
I name pistols. And now, as you are bent on going 
—au revoir—for my part, I shall stay the ballet.” 

De Merville wended his way to the dwelling of an 
old friend, Captain Ruder, who had served in the 
impevial army, to whom he imparted the intelligence 
of the proposed meeting, and a request that he 
would go out with him. 

“Of eourse, of course, my friend,” replied the 
captain, “ with the greatest pleasure. I wish, how- 
ever, there was a little more formality in the pro- 
ceedings, as it is likely to be a serious affair, it being 
obligatory on you to kill M. le Marquis, Mais n’im- 
porte. "Tis very wellas itis. But come, you are 
cast down, You have lost a mistress—'tis the for- 
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he survive your fire. Have you ever done much in 


« Nevbr,” vg De Merville, “bat I slioot in- 
differently well.” 

“ Aim at the highest vital spot—the pistol has s 
tendency to droo 
right or left. I tnake you both firé at the word 
—the chances will be équal. And now—I have some 
excellent burgundy.”’ 

“Pardon me,” replied De Mervillo, “I am the 
worst boon ¢om in in existence, Ruder. Get the 
pen and ink, ‘and while I write you can amuse your- 
self, and your chansons & boire will not disturb me in 
the least. 

His wish was complied with, and while Ruder 

the aight as he had many a night before bat- 
tle, thouglt in more boisterous company, De Merville 
had written various letters, and prepared himself 
for the niérrow, Scruples he had wone, for he was 
acting 4 that custom and the tone of good so- 
ciety in ¢@ sanctioned as chivalrous and honour- 
able. It isnot for’ us to jadge’ him by our own purer 


code. 

Cool and bracing was the air through which the 

ntlemen drove rapidly td the rendezvous in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Rader selected & convenient 
spot with an pe rar eye, and was ex 
on ite merits to his friend when a tilbury drove o 
and from it descended the marquis, ‘and Ladaille 
wiThe vightor strengthened the ieadly 

The sight eném { te- 
solution of Eugene, wile tire ‘nvarqois 
particular inspiration from ‘the presence’ of his ad- 
versary. The parties took their places, and the pis- 
tole were placed in their hands. Ruder stepped out 
of the line of fire, atid, raising’ hit voice to a stern 
shout, gave the signal. ‘The explosions were simul- 
taneous, As the stoke curléd upward De Merville 
remained at his post, but Julio, Marquis de Mirafleur, 
stretched his length upow the sod, 

“It’s all over,” said Lacaillé, supporting the mar- 
quis on his knee, while Ruder’ aod De Merville 
rushed to thé wounded man. 

“De Merville,” mutmtired ‘the 'tharquis; “ take my 
hand. Ihave been punished tightly, I attempted 
to deprive you of Annette, Bat T found fer firm and 
incorruptible. On the honour of a dying mai, slie 
escaped from niy toils ‘uwhatied, Aw forme, thy 
rece is run, Oowkd I live—it itiight' Be that tepent- 
auce—a different life” 

The blood gushed from Ris Hps; thd he Yalivted. 
Ruder examined his wound. 

“Why didy’t you bring’ # sargeun'?” ried De 
Merville. 

“Ay, he tiust have a strgeon,”’ muattéréd Ruder, 
“and that speedily, Get him' to Paris with de- 
patch,” he added, to Lacaille. “As for you, M.'de 
Merville, I need soarcély recdtimend a speedy de- 
parture from this Ghatming 1. ' For tiyself, I 
can hide in Paris, wheré ‘it not be con 
for you to bivedac,”” 

Eugene assented to the justice of his ‘rentarks, wid, 
—— —_ ny hg? ae Wad soon 6t' route for 

ondy, at whic ace hé hoped to set’ pursuit on 
foot after the fugitive Annette. Aé he #pproached 
the scene of so mach happiness aud 80 much distp- 
pointment tears rose to his eyes and he ‘vainly en- 
deavoured to conquer his infu emotions. The roof 
that sheltered her, the flowers she lovéd ‘and chie- 
rished, the rustic summer-howse i which she héard 
with smiles and tears the story of his lovethe sign of 
these objects, increased the oppression of heart 
under which he laboured. Dut all was xot lost, per- 
haps—not utterly. He sprang from the chaise, 
rushed into the house, and the next instant held An. 
nette to his heart. 

The period of her trials was ended—that of her 
happiness to come, She had escaped from the toils 
that had beea Iaid for her, and shé had just been ap. 
prised of a piece of unexpected good fortune. Ma- 
dame Bonand having met with a series of misfortunes, 
among which the heaviest was the élopsment and 
subsequent death of her daughter, Juliette, regarded 
these afflictions as a puhishment sent expressly by 
Heaven, in consequence of the deception practised 
on Annette ; therefore, when fully persuaded that 
ake was on her death bed, she coufessed her fraud, 
and made restitution of the stolen property to the 
young lady, who now assumed her rightful name, 
She sighed when De Merville informed her of the 
duel, and though she forbore to reproach him for his 
conduct she exacted a solemn promise that he would 
never more seek that method of avenging an insult 
or an injury. 

In a few days intelligence arrived from Paris that 
Miraflour was pronounced out of danger, and that 
De Merville might return openly as soon as he de- 
sired. ‘The marriage of the lovers took place at the 
farm houge, to the intense delight of Pierre Bean- 
champ, who passed the evening of the happy day iu a 
State of riotous excitement, and was as much of @ ma- 
ulac as wien Annette first met him on her first event- 


little dager of swerving to the 


derived no 


ful journey. Theday after, the young pair took leave 
of their rustic but faithful friends, and entered a splen- 
did carriage destined to whirl them to the capital. 
Of the gaieties of their life during their sojourn in 
that brilliant metropolis we do not now intend to 
write, 

They met De Mirafleur a graver and a better man, 
The resolutions he had formed during his confine- 
ment were faithfully adhered to after his convales- 
cence ; his fortunes were improved by the change, and 
that he was no less facinating as a moral man than a 
roué, was soon discovered by the success of his ad- 
dresses to one of the most beautiful, wealthy, and 
virtuous ladies in Paris. Long before his marriage, 
he parted with Lacaille; or,to speak more pro- 
perly, Lacaille, suspecting that the marquis was 
meditating his discharge, begged to be relieved from 
further service, because, like a Snake, he “lived by 
the badnes# of his character,’”’ and, were it imagined 
that he hadadopted the new principles of his master, 
“he should lose every friend he had in the world,” 


~ A. CO. 





DISCOURAGEMENT, 
Tawe® is always a way out of di ement. 
‘Convistion that our course is okeramiiees of 


tiating | pu an invincible determination inh sub- 
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open or @change of diet Pa 
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VIVIAN AND BRENDA. 
(ee 


On « beautifel attepwoon iy the month of Magdst, 
Vivian Barto#'\and Brdnda Howard, were 
riding Rapeoys? we wane road, 

At the time our'stéry’ they teaches) ae 

ieminence which mtorr Ftncanema the 
surrounding scenery, ¢rowued by tire gokgeeus dun~ 
‘set. 
Their figures seemed to complete the scene. 
‘Brenda, sitting gracefully upon the back of a fine 
sorrel, was habited in green of a becoming shade. 
She was not oné of those grand, magnificent creatures 
that sométimes ¢ross our paths atid linger in 
memory; but still she was very lovely, and her 
person bespoke elegance. 

You could not have called her a devided blonde, 
for het hair’ was of 4 light shade of ehestwat, falling 
in rich ringlets arownd her néck. In her manner 
she was sweet and gentle, and whéa she turned her 
soft blac eyes upon Vivian, and her lips parted ia a 
winning smile, he felt that few gitls could compare 
with his boyhiood’s love. 

Vivian ‘himself presented a fine; manly appear- 


fance; his countenance was intelligent and expres- 


sive, With a resolute mouth, awd when he laughed 
he revealed a splendid set of teeth. He, too, was at 
home in the saddle. 

Brenda and Vivian were together again for the 
first time in several years, both having spent the 
intervening period at school—Vivian at a university. 
Vivian had chosen the profession of the law, and, 
having completed his studies, had now returned to 
the scenes of his boyhood. 

Brenda was now an accomplished young lady, 
beloved by all, and attractive beyond the promise of 
her childhood. When the pair parted she was a 
romping girl, with a gay and laughing disposition, 
and of such a character as to wiu the admiration of 
our hero, 

It was quite observable that these two, as clili- 
dren, were very fond of each other, and it did not 
escape the notice of Mr, Howard, Brenda's father ; but 
children always outgrow early attachments, he 
argued, and of course these young folks would not 
prove an exception to the rule. So he gave himself 
no concern about the matter. 

A few evenings before the ride of which I have 
spoken their first meeting had takem piace in the 
dining-room at “Glen Albion.” ‘I'hey soon fell into 
their former habits of intimacy, and Vivian began to 





regard liis gentle cousin as the guardian spirit of bis 
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uncle’s household, and a deeper tenderness vibrated 
in his heart than had ever been excited by his ear- 
lier affection for her. 

In the description introducing my hero and hero« 
ine to the attention of the reader I remarked that 
they were on an eminence which afforded a glorious 
view of the landscape and the sunset, 

Vivian touched hig cousin’s arm and drew his own 
rein, and they drank in the splendour of the scene ~ 
together. 

Thus absorbed, silence prevailed for some moments. 
It was broken at last by Vivian, who, turning to his 
companion, said, in words of low and tender music : 

“Brenda, it distresses me beyond the power of 
language to describe to realize that we are no longer 
children, and to feel that the impression made upon 
my heart by your girlish charms years ago seems 
now to be increasing to a deeper and stronger sense 
of your loveliness and grace. Pardon me if my con- 
fession saddens you, but I love you, Brenda, with 
the ery an@ holiest sentiments of my heart, and 
I feel that without you my life will be a hopeless 
future of e#dues¢and gloom. Had I never seen you 
as I now you, time might perhaps have 
erased from memory the tender associations of the 
past with which Gre connected; but now I feel 
that the wm of your loveliness can never 


fade from my sind! 
do bo coaltameB be ave @ tea efand on her eye- 
lash, and in thesilence whieh felléwed the sun sank 


down behind the moantaing, ead they turned their 
| borses’ head \ sd’ began to shew 
the hill whick led te el@ village church and 


ee the heart of aaa % saddest 
moments of her past life were u . She loved 
Vivies Barton se he Phe Now he had 
tol Ber in hie own manly terme how sinovrely he 
foved hér, and how hopeless his life must be unless 
he-@ould feel that ome day she might be his wife. 
Bat) alas for. both! With this realization came a 
nedrer view of the fasurmountableinpediment to the 
consummation of their early dreams. 

They knew that Mr. Howard di ved of mar- 
riage between cousins. No word had escaped either 
to indicate that this commom consciousness was up- 
permost in their minds, bat each divined the other's 
thoughts; so in silenee they procesded, 

The harvest moon was rising like a conflagra- 
tion in the east, as the lovers, nursing their re. 
ftections, approached the iron gate of the old grave- 


ard, 

. The old church was built of brick, aud in its time- 
had numbered some curious characters among its 
aeepatone. Standing to the right, the road passed 
thedugh the churchyard withia a few feet. 

rooted in the minds of the plain folks in 
that part of the country there were some ghostly 
legends ; and on bad nights, when the storm raged 
without, and the men were collected around the tire 
at the village inn, some were heard to say that they 
never liked to pass through the churchyard at night ; 
and one man asserted that he had heard very strange 
neives fa the’old ‘vestry room just as the sun was 
declining, when he was going brome from work. It 
Was a common saying that no one cared to pass that 
way at night, and even # horse pricked his ears ia 
the solemn shades. 

What amount of truth there may have been ia 
these stoties it is not my purpose to discuss, and it 
does not matter in this narrative. But when Brenda 
and Vivan crossed the gateway #tid entered into the 
gloomy shadows their mitids were running a little on 
thése graveyard legends, many of which they had 
been familiar with from early childhood. ; 

They rodesilently along; everything was solenin 
and quiet ; the tall old cedars stood up in their silent 
dignity, and the evening air was filled with the 
fragrance of the woodbine and sweetbrier. 

Suddenly Brenda’s horse trembled and snorted, 
and, making one tremendous spring, dashed off at 
lightning speed, with the terrified girl clinging to 
his mane. In one instant, and before Vivian could 
recover from the momentary shock, horse aud rider 
were out of sight. 

Quickly realizing the position in whick he was 
placed, the young man daslred his spurs into the 
flanks of his own spirited animal and started iu 
pursuit, in the hope of overtaking his precious 
charge, his soul filled with apprehension aud dread 
for the fate of his cousin. 

At Mr. Howard’s outer gate he fonnd Brenda 
lying on the ground, but the horse was nowhere to 
be seen, 

bed pe fellow knelt by the side of the prostrate 


girl and ealled her by her name; but she did not 


answer, In great distress, he took her geutly ia his 
arts and moved toward the house. 

Dr. Wilton was the popular physician of St. Mary’s 
parish, and had married the ward of Mr. Howard, 





creating «family connection which both of the gentle- 
men found it agreeable to culiivate, establishing 
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(THR EVENING RIDE.] 


thereby a warm friendship, so that the doctor always 
called at Mr. Howard’s whenever he was attending 
a patient in the neighbourhood, 

It so happened that at the moment when Brenda’s 
horse threw her off as he leaped to clear the fence at 
the gate Dr. Wilton was on the verandah with her 
father, 

The attention of both gentlemen was attracted 
by the riderless horse of Brenda tearing towards the 
house. Without stopping to secure the animal they 
sprang into the doctor’s gig and drove rapidly in 
the direction whence the horse had come, and were 
just ascending aslight declivity near the gate when 
aw perceived Vivian with his charge approaching 

em. 

Doctor Wilton drew in his horse, and Mr, Howard, 
jumping out of the carriage, said: 

* Vivian, is my daughter hurt ?” 

“T fear, sir, that she is.” 

“I hope, sir,” said Mr. Howard, coldly, * this will 
teach you in the future not to race horses with which 
y . are not perfectly familiar.” 

Dr. Wilton made a brief examination of the wounds 
of the sufferer and directed the father to convey her 
as gently as possible to the house. 

When the gig containing tho distressed father and 
his child started Vivian held back and was much 
inclined to indulge in his own sad reflections, but the 
amiable doctor had already opened hig heart in 
sy may for him, and now, taking him by the arm, 

Baik 

“Come, Mr. Barton, cheer up, sir. Ihope the case 
does not justify your serious mood.’ 

The doctor and Vivian walked rapidly to the house, 
keeping a pretty even pace with the sig. 


At the house the commotion which is usual upon 
the occasion of an accident followed, and Vivian 
liugered near Brenda's room, in the hope that some 


But he could only inform our hero that she bad 
recovered from her swoon and that nothing posi- 
tive concerning her state could be ascertained befoT® 
morning. 

Vivian spent a cheerless, heavy night, and early 
the next morning sought his uncle, to assure him 
that he had not been the cause of Brenda’s accident, 
explaining just how it occurred, 

Mr. Howard apologized for his hasty words and 
told Vivian that his daughter was much better, her 
injuries proving slight and now, with quiet and re- 
pose, she would do very well in a few days. 

This report soothed Vivian’s feelings in a great 
degree, but still the day dragged along sorrowiully 
enough. 

On the morning of the second day after the acci- 
dent above described the good old vicar called on 
Mr. Howard to inquire after Miss Brenda and to give 
the following note into her father’s hand : 


“Dear Uncie,—I love Cousin Brenda just as you 
loved Aunt Bertha when you were united in the holy 
bonds of marriage. Knowing, as I have known from 
our early childhood, the settled aversion that both 
you and Aunt Berthaentertain to the marriage of first 
cousins, I feel the utter hopelessness of my passion 
for my cousin and seek to banish those unhappy feel- 
ings from my heart by foreign travel. Ere this 
reaches you I shall be on my way to distant scenes, 
and my return is likely, [ fear, to be long delayed. 
Iam, with deep affection for you all, 

* Your nephew, 
“Vivian Barton.” 


Mr. Howard was not a little amazed when he pe- 
rused these lines, and Vivian’s short epistle awakened 
in his mind a volume of thought. He may have been 
rash in pronouncing the edict against the marriage of 
| near relations, but had he not had cause to do so 





word to encourage his sad heart might fall from the since he led his own beautiful cousin from the altar 


kiudhearted doctor. 





a bride? 


Three sons had been borne him, but only one ever 
called him “father ;’’ that one never stood upon his 
feet, but, after causing a long warfare of hope and 
despair in his father’s breast, had been laid by the 
others in the old churchyard. 

Mr. Howard had resolved to save his ehild from 
the bitter experience he and hig wife had known in 
this respect, and this resolution might have streng. 
thened with time; but Doctor Wilton, too, had an 
opinion on the subject, and if there was one mac 
inclined to have confidence in theopinions of another 
that man was Mr. Howard. 

Dr. Wilton had expressed the idea, after going 
carefully over a great deal of scientific ground, that 
uufortunate births are not the probable results from 
the marriage of relatives, except: under peculiar 
circumstances, and that itis only where persons of 
ents are united that this result is 
probable—or, in other words, where both. parents 
resemble the same branch of their family. He drew 
these conclusions partly from an. extended practical 
experience, and an opinion so well founded had long 
since altered Mr. Howard's view in a very great 
degree. But still he thoucht that such marriages 
were not desirable, and that.all things had turned 
out forthe best in regard to his daughter. Vivian 
was young, and absence would cure him of his youth- 
ful infatuation. 

And there he thought the matter ended ; but, as the 
wisest of us sometimes do, ‘‘he reckoned without 
his host,” as an old saying Aes ; for, after the doctor 
pronounced Brenda well, she seemed to decline ; no 
vestige of her injury remaiued, but her natural 
vivacity aud animation lina e to have 
forsaken her. She>)was, if, possible, more amiable 
and considerate to those around her than ever, but 
she was becoming an object of anxious golicitude to 
all, and especially to her devoted father. Every one 
seemed hers an undefined fear that something was 
wrong in the houshold. 

Mrs. Howard had a vague impression that her 
danghter’s condition was in some way associated 
with the sudd and uncer i departure of 
Vivian Barton ; but she had no tangible clue to the 
case, aud so she waited with the well-tried patience of 
a mother. 

The fact was the heart of this fair flower had re- 
ceived a shock which must have caused it to perish 
but for the timely circumstance of her father’s ha v- 
ing drawn her to him one day, asking her if she had 
any secret sorrow. To this interrogatory the gentle 
maiden answered ‘‘ No,” and would have concealed 
her secret; but he saw the truth in her manner, and 
taking Vivian’s letter from his pocket, he placed it 
in her hand and told her’to read it, saying as he did 
80: 

“ Brenda, do you love Vivian Barton?” 

She answered, with her arms around his neck and 
her head upon his shoulder: 

“Yes, even as mother loves you, dear father.” 

Mr. Howard kissed her,and said; 

“ Well, my darling child, I will not be an obstacle 
in the path of your happiness. With your mother’s 
consent, you may write to Vivian, for I know him to 
be a. noble fellow; and if ever he returns, and has 
not forgotten you, you may turn the old home of my 
father upside down and inside out.” 

So Brenda. sought her mother, who was so rejoiced 
to see the bright smile of old on the sweet fac» of 
her daughter that she could not have resisted if she 
had been so disposed confirming the consent which 
had been given by her father, After this eventa 
clifinge soon followed : the old house grew to be like 
itself again and so did the sweet girl. 

One bright morning, as Vivian Barton had been 
indulging in one of the gloomy reveries that now 
habitually attacked him, a missive was put iuto his 
hand. Theaddress was in a masculine hand, which 
he at once recognizedas that of his uncle, and as 
ho drew the letter from the envelope the photograph 
of his lovely cousin fell on the bench by his side. 
His heart leaped with joy, and he unfolded the wel- 
come letter and read as follows : 


“Dear Coustn Vrvian—Papa has shown me the 
letter you sent him, and with his permission I write 
to say that, if you are willing to return, and have 
not forgotten, he will address you in the language of 
Laban to Jacob, 19th verse, and 29th chapter of 
Geuesis, BRENDA.’ 


Vivian, on turning to the passage mentioned, 
found these lines: ‘And Laban said, it is betier 
that I give her to thee than that I should give her 
to another man ; abide with me.’’ 

From this moment Vivian was a new man, Hoe 
has.claimed his bright reward, lives in a handsome 
house near Mr, Howard's, aud Vivian is a thriving 
farmer, his happiness crowding out of his mind that 
mournful time when he was vainly endeavouring to 
fors t her who had taken possessivu of “ heart. 
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THYRA DESMOND; 


OR, 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE 


—_<-— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Spring may bloom, but she we loved 
Ne’er shall feel its sweetness. 
Time that once so fleetly moved, 
Now bath lost its fieetness ; 
Years were days wheu here she strayed, 
ys were moments near her; 
Heaven ne'er formed a brighter maid, 
Nor pity wept adearer, 

Sir Hivary Vesci’s was a granite nature, and his 
resolutions were usually as indomitable as those of 
the Medes and Persians. 

Surely there must have been a stronger and a 
more melting influence at work to crush and to 
change the stern, cold dictum that had been pro- 
nounced by his lips. 

Surely no such minor engines as the wishes or the 
arguments of his son would ever have availed to 
guide his conduct, or to induce him to distrust his 
own judgment where the young Erica was con- 
cerned. 

And yet it was a fact, a certain and acknow- 
ledged fact from his own lips that the plans and 
arrangements he had made were entirely reversed 
after the unexpected arrival of Brian at Mullingar. 

Assuredly some coup was being attempted by the 
baronet, 

There was a decent delay ere any action was 
taken. There was apparently every reason to con- 
sider that the pause already made on the journey 
was the sole period necessary for the recovery of 
the young and startled patient, whose nerves had 
been so rudely shattered on the route. 

But yet—but yet—it was not altogether enongh to 
account for the excessive care that was prescribed 
for the girl in all the arrangéments for her travels. 
It was not enough to cause the cushioned paddings, 
the wraps, the pillows, and the refreshments that 
were carefully provided on Erica’s behalf. 

Then, too, the hours for the travel were so skil- 
fully arranged that no undue stress should be laid 
on the girl's strength, and the avoidance of any 
shake to her sensitive nerves, 

Brian watched all this with a kindof contemptuous 
satisfaction that did not bode well for the future 
agreement between the father and the son, 

He could comprehend that Sir Hilary was in a 
measure guided and convinced that his apprehen- 
6l0us were but too correct, 
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[THE DOCTOR’s VERDICT.] 


And yet no credit was given for their conception, 
and no frank and leal confidence reposed in him 
where a dear and mutual interest was in the 
question. 

But it mattered not, so long as his ends were 
secured, so lotg as Erica’s life was safe—and it 
might be added, secondly, so’ long as ‘Thyra 
Desmond was free from all blame, and placed once 
more at his young sister’s side, 

All the rest was of little moment to Brian Vesci, 
and it was nearest of all to his heart to see Thyra 
once again, to have once more scope and opportunity 
to win her love, to push his suit to the uttermost, 
and to repay in some degree the heavy debt that 
they owed to the young recluse—the fair lake 
maiden. 

Then he would be happy—at least, so he believed. 
But who can estimate the folly of human wishes. 
Who can decide for themselves, or for others, the 
consummation that would bring to the very height 
that eminence which can bo hoped for on earth—the 
accomplishment of earthly bliss ? 

And the day came when these arrangements were 
completed, and the timorous invalid carefully placed 
in the well-stuffed carriage that would scarcely admit 
of the slightest variations by the movement of the 
train. 

On either side were those dearest to her—her 
father and brother—to guard her from ill, and yet slie 
had a timorous dread, a longing for one who had the 
power of inspiring more confidence in her young 
heart, 

She felt as if the very sight of Thyra Desmond’s 
calm, sweet face would still her tremors, as if she 
would be content to lay her head on her bosom and 
repose, as if on a firm and sheltering rock, free from 
all apprehensions for present and future. 

* Are you comfortable? Are you quite easy, my 
darling ?” asked Sir Hilary, anxiously. 

“I—oh, yes,” replied the girl. “‘ And yet—and yet 
—I have such a strange powerlessness that I cannot 
understand, So weak, so very weak. It seems so 
stupid when I have nothing to occasion it.’’ 

And Erica looked appealingly from one to the 
other of her companions as she spoke. 

“ We will soon ascertain all about it, love, when 
we arrive in Dublin,’’ replied Sir Hilary, eagerly, 
“and if that should fail we will go on to London. I 
shall never rest until my darling is in her perfect 
health once more—no, not if it cost me all my for- 
tune,” he pronounced, defiantly. 

Did Thyra’s warning occur to him? Did he re- 
member the sharp rebuff he had administered to her 
judicious alarms? 





If he did, surely there must have been an increased 
pang tothose he already was anticipating for the 
future as well as suffering for the present. 

But his was no temper to acknowledge such a re- 
morse, and if it did torture his mind it rather dis- 
played itself in an additional crabbedness to his son 
on every possible occasion than in any actual 
allusion to the young girl he had dismissed so sud- 
denly from his companionship, 

~ *. * a 

“ Dr, Burrows, my vory life is in your hands,” said 
the baronet, the morning after their safe advent in 
the Hibernian capital. “ My life is in my child’s, 
for I feel as if I were bound up in her as @ second 
self. Command all, everything that may be needful 
to restore her to health.”” 

The physician looked with a kind but serious 
expression on the agitated countenance of the old 
baronet, 

‘My dear Sir Hilary, depend on it we are not a 
mercenary race, we doctors, and if we were you 
have offered quite enough to tempt the most 
avaricious,” he replied. “I assure you I am so in- 
terested in my sweet young patient that I may 
honestly say I would willingly bring her round for 
no remuneration save the pleasure of seeing her re- 
covery, but——” 

“But what? What have you to object to my 
offer ?’’ interrupted Sir Hilary. “ Surely you cannot 
mean that—that you are doubtful as to her re- 
covery? It is impossible—you would but jest! 
There can be no such cruelty in store for me and 
mine!” . 

It was very hard to bear that quivering lip and 
the piteous eyes that pleaded for a favourable reply 
almost more than the anxious words. 

Dr. Burrows had not only a reputation to sustain 
but he was also far too high-minded a man to wil- 
fully deceive the doting father of the sweet patient 
in his keeping. 

‘I have not the worst to announce to you, my 
dear sir,” he said. “ Happily, the life of your young 
daughter is not in any present or imminent danger, 
indeed, I quite believe in my heart that she will be 
spared to you for many a long year, nay, that it will 
be as a natural course of things that she may outlive 
you even now.” ; 

“ Well, well, go on,” said Sir Hilary, chokingly. 
“ What then—what would you say, Dr. Burrows ?” 

I would tell you the whole truth, that you may 
be able to take your measures accordingly,” replied 
the physician, “The fact is, Sir Hilary, that the 
cause of all this unnatural prostration from which 
Miss Vesci suffers isa very simple one. There bas 
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been a severe stretch to the brain, the whole nervous 
system has been affected, and consequently the 
nerves and muscles are completely shattered, That 
is the whole explanation of Miss Vesci’s case. It is 
no common we@kuess from which she is suffering, or 
at her age and With her natural power of constitu- 
tion w3 should son conquer it.” 

“And the esd@=the result?’’ asked the father, 
hoarsely. 

“The only daniger is that the weakness may as- 
cond, as it woreyinstead of being as now confined to 
the physiow! powers’ Then she would suffer much 
more, andy Wit ti Wevec, the dager would be far 
greater than sé present.” e 

Sir Hilary sav) Wee Owe too with bewildeted for 
calos or convpreieméiv6 thon gilt. 

“My whild, my d@urlingy ay Belew!" Broke from 
Litt, at scattemed poiny tn intervals, “And I 
must see thie—-wad With no awn lope!” 

, there te my 
métning,” retasded the doctor, haltye What I 
meant to sey wane shupliy 
fot'a long eat tediicas: 
yong but 
an @ad, 


Geet lave 


ote.” 
“ Alag! tb | eudathe thus no mother, ae one to 
watch (owen Rew wot ‘the ome. ond tenderness of 


the oid baronet. “Tg 
lease 


a ¥ . 
do the huitost to ed 4 shitable 


only that I might scarcely 80 completely meet her 
tastes and yours as would be desirable,” 

A deep flush rose to'Sir Hilary’s very brow. He 
knew perfectly well who would be the very choice 
of his child’s heart aad the best comforter he could 
provide for her in her grievous trial. But the old 
vow rose to his mind-~the.old declaration that. he 
had made in time past. 

He would rather see his childrew in the grave tliau, 
wedded against his will and. pride of. birth and, 
race. 

There was an absoluté certainty that such would be 
the case now were he to yield to his natural in- 
etincts. 

He could not, he:dared not expect that Brian, in 
hie impetuosity of youthful passion, could resist the 
fair and fascinating girl to whom they already owed 
60 much, 

He could not banish him from his bome during the 
faterval, and exile the brother from his only aud. in- 
valid sister’s side, 

No, he. would try some safer plan. 

There were numbers of women of safe and of 
mature age who would beasa mother to the young 
Brica, and who would unite every requisite for her 


eare. 

“ Well, my dear sir,* he replied, at length, “TI am 
very grateful for your caution aud your advice, but 
I will ask ove more iavour at your hands: before you 
leave us, Will you accompany me to Erica’s 
chamber once again and tell her yourself, ia a-modi- 
fied form, what you have sail to me and let me be 
spared the pain of such aw aunouncenient ?” 

Dr. Burrows smiled rather pityingly. 

“My dear Sir Hilary,” he replied, “I will cer- 
tainly comply with so very simple a request; but 
still Tam convinced id will be a most superfluous fear 
on your part, Ihave seldom met with any one, I 
believe, who will bear the truth more hopefully than 
my patient yonder. But come, we will test my pene- 
tration at onee if you please. | fear | must not linger, 
as I have another patient wailing for me of no small 
importance as a case, a Women of rank and position, 
Tam going to Lady Kathleen Clare, whois in a very 
precarious state of health, though I hope not hope- 
lessly so, So come, we are but losing time,’’ be 
went on, as Sir Hilary appeared to pause iu his pro- 
grees from the room, 

“ Lady Kathleen Clare,” he said, masingly. * Yes, 
I once knew her, | believe, in other days; but, dear 
me, What is the past to tho present, and what can 
life be to one: of her age when compared with my 
Erica in lev very springtime of youth and beauty ? 
Dr. Burrows, if there is mercy in Heaven or skill 
on earth surely my child, my darling, will be saved 
wo me, But come, we will see how she can bear the 


| » pride that 





sorrow. She has the spirit of her race for active 
courage, but this is a fearful and a more distressing 
sorrow than any more acute and sudden trial. How- 
ever, it werebetter for you to ausiouncs i to her. 
Come, I ontreut you, come and spedk tle frath, I 
dare not. 

And the #rn, self-controlle Baronet gave an 
involuntaty @iiver as he led the to his 
daughter's @iumber, which they bad tecently 
quitted, 


Dr. Burtows himeelf perhaps somewhat tecoiled | 


from the tadlt assigned him. 
There Was to 

blossoms = be 

inevitable ° 

and, it might be, # severe aad hopeless of sudh 


a probation. 

But the was tio imperfect judge 
character. of Wtian nature had at once 
been too vartet# et ne or him to mistake very’ 

iously tte A 
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he hed Ho. unfavourable het 
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“You ntead that you have’ to say that 
will not please me,” she returned, with a compressed 
lip, as if she feared’ ber own éndurauce. “ But it 
must be very bad if I cannot listeu quietly, and I am 
not very cowardly. 1 have teo trae Vesci. blood for. 
that,” she added, with » wan-emile. . 

“ Yes, aud I have no doubt that the same spirit. 
would induce you to be # soldier if you:were # maw,” 
said the physicians, with nnenresy aod. “ Ouly, 
you see, my deat, that you-ave ualuckily a woman in, 
pette, and have more to bear thaa do... You are iu. the 
passive ratlier than in ‘the ‘active. wad: there- 
fore more glorious and less glovified.. Do you uader- 

“I think so—TI think I do,” she replied. “Any- 
way, go on. Tell me the whole: trath,. however 

d ” 


And though: her cheek somewhat: paled, the beau- 
tiful eyes were undimmed by tears or alarm av she 
spoke, aad Dr. Burrows felt that hie course was 

ain. 

» “+ believe you, Miss. Vesci,’’ he gaid, calmly, “and 
for your father’s sake I do not-doubt you. will-per- 
form your promise, And after all it is not so very 
terrible what I have to say,” he continued, with 
rather a foreed langh. “It is enly this, Miss Vesci. 
You have been very much shaken by the abominable 
train where you met your accident, and it bas shat~ 
tered your whole néFYous system to the very foand- 
ation. Now, only time aud quiet and calmness daw 
avail to conquer this, always iv addition to stich 
treatmentas L can suggest, and that may be joined 
in by others-of equal or more skill. Itis very hard, 
perhaps, very difficult, for you to leok forward 
steadily to this, and to resign yourself to such 
boudage. But-you will, I believe, be fully rewarded 
for the effort by recovering at lasi.’’ 

Erica’s cheeks did oertainly change very much ae 
Dr. Burrows spoke. 

There was the reseate maiden’s hie that is so 
lovely to behold, and that warmed rapidly iuto a 
deep and more dangerous vermillion ere he had 
finished, when it again faded to more than her 
former ashew paleness of tiat. 

** You doubt even then that I shall recover, is.it 
not so?” she asked, quietly. ‘Dr, Burrows, remem- 
ber that unless you tell me the very whole aud entire 
truth I shall only be naughty and impatient, and I 
fear E should blame you very much at last Are 
you sure I should get well if I do all you 
Wish 2” 

The physician looked doubtingly on her. It was 
as if he were feeling the pulse of some doubtful 
patient, of whose streugth aud ability to bear pain he 
was in doubt. 

“ Miss Vesci, my dear child,” he returned, at last, 
“it is not for me to pronounce on sO rare # case ag 
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yours with absolute precision ; itis in Heaven’s hands 
alone, but I do tell you thus much, that if you 
are obedient and calm, the chances are much— 
very much—in your favour.” 

“And for how long, is it probable?” she said, 
quickly. 

“T can scarcely tell,” he 
months, it might be for yours. 
it will be long. It ts farmers’ 
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and . , Spent years in 
devotion to her beloved father, she had given the 
care and the labour of the most anxious and con- 
scientious spirit to Nora O’Byrne’s little ones, and 
had never | 66! or néouvned in the 
fatigues or privations thus undergone ; but it was 
all different now. 
The stimulus of love -had vanished+that the 
certainty that no tender eyes were gladdened and 
no precious being aided by the fruits of her industry 


True, she was gain’ wid fio one 
was taxed by contributing to ler sixpport, or work- 
ing for her reliéf and- hee. combor$ wag conaolatory 
to her pride, 

But the youthful prattle and the Keughter 
of the childrew under’ Her dhawtge ‘w depressing 
as well as soothing influeries om her mind. 

Too tender aud ltt Herself not’ to dhter into 
their joys and sports, it cbuld- setroely’ fail to: oon- 
trast bitterly with the long sadness of her‘own past 
life, which: had scarcely bet fully compréhended by 
her tilb now, when she ‘saw what@ happy, thought 
less life-a child could Jead under happier auspices 
than her own. es 

She was watching theiv infantime sports, one 
afternoon, when te day’s lessons were completed, 
when she received » stmmens from her patroness 


|to come to her in the mording-room, and ¢om ment 
lon some trifling change Lady Maud wished in the 


text-books tiat had hitherto been used for the 


! baby teaching that was mow maturing into more 
| gerious instruction. 


Thyra: lingered a few minutes to make the 
necessary arrangments for the chi and also 
for collecting the books to take with her to Lady 
Maud, and she heard aecarriage drive up in the 
meanwhile, which made her pause as to the propriety 
of risking an encounter with visitors to he: pa 
troness. 

Bat, as no warning came, she felt that the plain- 
ést and simplest course was toignore such fears, 
and she proceeded to the apartment where she knew 
the lady would be found. _ 

But again, when ‘she reached the door, she paused 
to listen whether any unwonted voice could be hear, 
bat in vain, all was silent, and supposing Lady 
Maud was alone, and that the visitors—if any 
really arrived~had simply contented themselves 
with leaving cards, she quietly turned the lock and 
entered. 

There was but one tenant of the room—a lady, 
with her back turned towardg ‘her, in a walking 
attire that was not ier unlike a dress that 
Lady Mand wore’ on ‘theit’ first meeting at the 
station. And again arguing with herself that the 
lady was probably intending to drive out, as 500 
as the interview was ended, she softly and gently 
advanced. 
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Her Right footfall had ‘pressed’ the ‘mountain 
heather well nigh without béndlitg’ or orashing its 
blossoms, and if Wag Hfttle wonder if it di@ not make 
any audible sound on the thick eri epee sn 
with which the room’ was covered, und it whith the 
very shoe seemed Biiried as it trod. 

Thus Pn soine — instants eré a, —— 
tenant 6! apartment Was aware t she wae 
not alone, from the iidefihable and sé@caly heard 
pong Tn deene ‘itieeparable front the prosenes of 
an @ being. 

She tortie? suddenly rownd,' and Thyte “at orice 

ived that it was not her patrondss, whom site 


was prepared to gret, bit a lady, younger, fairer, | 


an at onte niore hatichty ‘add more 
Scornfal iv expbession than Eady Metd. 

But if Thyta compreh-tded this! at a ‘platice, if 
she admired beyond compute the tict aid'gorgeons 
beauty of the face and fiirure before her ; tte ve a 
her turn was far more slow and fixed int thd n- 
tion that she actually riveted on 'Tiyta’d face. 
Every line and every feature: was potuséd'as in o 
book ere she'seemed ‘to remember ‘the raderiess of 
her gaze, or that the young girl was etidbatly 
doubting as to ‘the course she ‘should tale under 
these circumistan¢es. 

“| suppose 'youw Gare ‘to’ sed: the Lady Mand?” 
she said, yg atihg 16 Ieave 
the apartment. 116 ng before sho 
returns. Shé is only gone to fetch a béok'that I 
warited to seé.”” 


T bowed fn graceful acktowledgmont, but 
this did' not appeur to ehango her intention. 

“1 need not tronblé Lady Maud now tht she is 
engaged,” she ‘s#id. wished to sedime, but I 


“ Nay, You ld better-wait till she vomes,” replied 
the lady.” “*F tany retesin some Riette tfnse, 

mé, . Eeup- 
: ‘etteh an ogre as to tare y-yon, nor 
am I = a Fong vgs of pry Pape to make it _ 
proper for you to’ rémain in my pYesetice,” she 
vided, with ® hulf-soornfbl laugh: j 

Thyta did not reply, except by one’ Of ‘her din 
éweeter smiles, that threwa sunshitie over’ her face, 
which reeaHed her former bright lovelitiess with 
daazling though transient weg ‘that brought a 
strange contraction to the lady’s brow. 

“ Are you a inmate of Lady Myud’sHouddhotd'’?”’ 
she asked, quickly, °“¢f fantoy P have: seen you 
before, bat F dat dot quite sure: 

“Tam the governess to her children. I do ‘not 
compoas you can have met me, ae} P onfy' ‘came ‘to 

ublin @ Since, Tita, with o 
halt-concealed: smile at the ab is of ‘thé 

estion. ““ I think 8% was'about this day week that 

arrived,” sheaddéd, reflectively, ‘ not longer.” 

It was enough to enlighten her compativn’s#s to 
o — with: vend fair girl she had'seen in Lady 

aud’s carriage’ When turniag from the sieian’s 
door, and Lady ‘Beatrix Clare—for it wad dao—at 
once shrank With ‘instinctive aversion from ‘the 
hawble yetdastgerons rival she sowtrongly believed 
the girl would prove. 

Perhaps Thyra Desition?s survey was scarcely 
60 wnittute, though it'gave her a quick and if must 
be confessed ‘wtiplemsing’ itiea of ‘her’. 'ttew' ac- 
quaintance. 

But, luckily; ord titete was tine to'entet into any 
— = end désisiveconversation, Lady Matd' re- 
ppeared. bis 

“Ha, Mise Desmond,” she ‘said, quivkly, as her 
eyes fell on ‘the Half-concealed form ‘of’ the young 
Soverness, “I veally must beg’ yout pardon, for I 
know I sent for you & short time since, and yet I 
Pay almost forgotten the errand for which I wanted 

ou.” 


_And the gidtiy' though kindly little womatt gave a 

little joyous laugh at her own sltort’ memory of 
Passing events. 

“It is of too little moment to be’ worth a 
moment's considetation, Lady Maud,” said Thyra, 
with a mingling of Htmility and pride in her tone. 

I will come to you again when you are dis- 
engaged, and, ineanwhile I can go on in the game 
Way with the’ little ones till you have deviddd on tie 
alterations on which you spoke.” 

And the girl made @ lotv and graceful ¢outtesy as 
she prepared to leave the room, 

But Lady Maud stopped her with the native 
gentle courtesy which distinguished her. 

No, no, Miss Desmond, I will not allow any 
such thing. It will be far better for you to take 
the law in your éwn hands snd do w ver you 
Please for the'present. And I shall, I’m sure, be 
perfectly satisfied with whatever you think right.” 

There Was @ sarcastic smile on the fair face of 
Iady Beatrix _as Thyra quietly thanked her 
Patroness and disappeared from the room. 

Really, Maud, you are most confiding in your 


ideas,”’ she said, “One would think that the young 
P?rson in question was the’ mother and the mistress 
and you the underling. How is she to obey you 


: Lay Mand siiilod) with a "blight constraitit’ in 
er alr, 

“Well, Beattix, I have always found that i¢ is 
far better to show too much than too little confi. 
denice and bee ow Doped wor’ it, it is the 
best extreme, whether husband, lover, chil- 
den or governess. They will trust you, obey and 
work for you fat tiore' implicitly in their turn. So 
far I ai convinved by ray Sxporisice, @hd so 

mis bella. 


Wilt you in your turn, she vontinued, 
sigtifficattly. “T mean when you'ate muattied or 
When you are fully engaged.” 


Lady Beatrix gave a pained, convulsive stint. 

‘“What do you meat by that, Mati’? she said. 
“D6 you suppose that my bettothal, of whicl F 
have related to you all the details, is @ mers invult, 
that the daughter and heiress of fhe Olittes is'té be 
distarded at pleasure like a meré‘ village tidider ‘or 
a domestic servant, who carries on. half a dodén 
stich flirtatiotis at once? If that'is ‘your idew you 
must havea very low opinion of ovr order, or of me 
|in particular,” she went on,  hutriédly, nt 


herself as she proceeded with the 

her grievances. . 
Lady Mand was perplexed betiaen ' her‘own real 

opinion of her churacter'and Site was’ 


dael that had takem place between ler old friend 
dud her distant relative, aud yet it was mur’ harsi’ 
a:id churlish than’ belonged ‘to ler ‘sweet foniitine’ 
Hitture® to aggravaté the réal uuliappinesy of the 
circumstances. 

| * Am [to'answer it my own downtight and Hiber- 
nian fashion, Beatrix ?’”’ she said, “or do you wish 
| mié to say that ‘it is very like a Whale,” whatever 
| you may bo pleased t» state ?”’ 

| “Say the truth so faras you 'tiean it. Td not 
, romtige to admit‘or act onit;” was the liaughty 
|response, “I amr tolerably acoustomiod to think for 
| myself in most yma, WA ob if id autusiny fo watt 
‘the different ideas people take of what they 
have little means of cdtiprelhtendiny.”” 

Lady Maud shook her head reproachfully. 

“ Ah, Beatrix, Beatrit, lookers nf sé¢ host bf the 
‘game,” she replied, “and, though I must say for 
‘my Own credit that I never was 4 flirt and’ that 
' Digby Tracey was my firat and only love, yet’ it is 
'30 completely in woorin’s natars’to bea coqnette’ 
that there are very few femininés who'have rot the 
‘talent for and the comprehension of the art.” 

“Which you teceibe ‘to’ me, I presume ?’* waid 
‘Beatrix, sharply. 

“Can, you deny it in your own donscienes, 
| Beatrix’? said Lady Mutd. “Can you reallly de- 
idlare that you behaved to cousin as. & be. 
| trothed lovér should and that he hwi'no‘abuse what- 
}ever to resent. your encouragement of Lord 
moré’s attentions ?” 

Beatrix only replied by @ sullen oe of the lips. 

“Tt is we said Lady Mand. “TI esnnot be 
more effectually answéred now, but I do earnestly 
trast that you may never have oatise to rémember 
my warning, Beatrix. I trust that either my foolish 
cousin may recover or that you brihg back 
Lord Ashworth toyour side by the devotion you will 
display for him.” ; 

‘And was that your method with. Mb! Tracey, 
Mand ?” ‘shid Beatrix, s¢ornfully. “Did you bring 
his’ love’ by displaying yours a hundredfold? I 
would rather 'sée a dozen lovers at my feet dying or 
dead than ltre thent to life so disgratefally. I must 
have all, andfrom a spontaneous and real devotion, 
or I would not condescend to a¢cept dhe mark of 
love and homage. And in this case it is so most 
decidedly. Gaston Ashworth was unreasonable, he 
wanted to bind me to the very uttermost while 
kéeping himself free. Hewanted to bea proud and 
triumphant tyrant, while I was to forfeit: all my 
rights, and that I would not. I lad all to give and 
I was not disposed to receive nothing.” 

And a hot flush burned two deop red spots in the 
| girl’s rounded eheeks. 

Lady Maud read her perhaps more correctly than 
Beatrix could have believed possible. 

“‘Had you any reason to believe that he—that 
\Lord Ashworth, I mean—was led away by any one 
but yourself, that his heart was touched by other 
charms than your own ?”’ she said, questioningly. 
“Searcely,’” was the hesitating respouse. “T 
never saw him pay such homage as ought to have 
proved it, unless it was to yourself, Maud,” she 
added, with a half-smile; ‘‘ but still he was harsh, 
and proud, and cold, and his professions were but 
unsatisfactory to me, who knew what real warm 
love meant, Maud. I was not to blame,” she con- 
tinued, vehemently. “I know perfectly that Gaston 
is not theiceberg he appears ;-I know that I have 
youth, and I may say beauty ,and, I kuow too well, 
wealth, to win his affection and bring him to my 
feet. And I suspect, I more than suspect, that 
there is some other attraction that keeps him from 
m ——— > 

Xe Your feet, you mean,” observed Lady Mand, as 





you give her such licence, I should like to 
wp? 


the girl stopped in some euibarrassment. ‘Is it so? 
Then believe me, Beatrix, you have there the true 


tolérably convitited ae to the cause of the mtisdeable’ 


secret of your failure with your cousin’s heart. 
Yow elsimed what you should have won, you chafed 
his proud ‘spirit instead of gently guiding and 
soothing’ it'at your will, and I fear—tI fear, you will 
hiever cease to repent the folly, the mistake [ ought 
perhaps to say, you have comm itted.’’ 
Beatrit’s proud nature was stung to the utmost 
by her'friend’s bold comment, but there was no one 
else to whom she dare to fly for @ivice and comfort, 
and she was faim to smother her resentment for the 
nonce and strive to get somo help, in her sore ex- 
tremity. 
_ “Maud, you are unkindy unjust,” she said, plead- 
| ingly ; ‘ you who have ded @ smooth and gentle life 
cannot imagine the galli bittermess of sceing 
| yourself coldly arid carelessly slighted for anothor. 
f tell you I am certain of what I say, though | can- 
fot prove its truth; I have been kept nm weary 
|waiting because Gaston had some other appoint- 
‘ment that he did not explain ; I have aotially seen 
shim with—yes, I do believe, though it seems a silly 
|impossibility toimagine,I do believe that your gover- 
(ness Was talking to him once, when I was myself 
|udseeh ahd, unobserved, though I cannot be certain 
\of her identity ; and, what is more, I eannot pretend 
|to say whether the meeting was a purely accidental 
}éae or whether what was passing between them 
| was aught but some ordidary indifferent dialogue. 
|Still. i was so, and from that I might well argue 
|what has» taken place in my absence, and when I 
|Was utterly ignored and forgotten.” 
| Lady Mand certainly did open her eyes in some 
‘pained astonishment now. 
“ Pray where did, this take Beatrix ?” she 
‘asked, at length. “ Remember that Miss Desmond is 
not @ native or an inhabitant of Dublin, and you 
jtay have been mistaken in your observation.” 
‘* Perhaps,’’, replied the young , scornful. 
'*T will fally allow that it is pos and I do 
‘more—I cannot suppose that Gaston would bo so 
degraded as to carry on a lidison with a girl so 
)much below him. But as to the place it was in 
‘Galway, and though it was but for # few moments, 
‘and the mourning that your governess now wears 
‘may alter her in some emeeeay 47 there is a strong 
\—a Very strong tesemblanee betweén them, only,’ 
‘she went on, “I have no wish to injure tho 
character of your dependent, Mand, only to prove 
‘that I was not so mach to blame as you night have 
)supposed about Lord Ashworth.” 
‘Well, at any rate there will be to chance for 


‘any such ma NEY to go on ims my house,” said 
}Lady Maud, witha si aaperity in her tone. 
“ith Desmond will be taken care of, I can {assure 


you, or else she will at ones be dismissed from ie: 
situation. But where Lord Ashworth is in the 


Ovai* || question I fear there is little danger that he will 


be tried, or she either. Iam tdld that there is but 
little-hope ef: poor Lord Oranmore’a recovery, and 
if a0 Heaven: help poor Gaston, for h¢ oan. never be 
happy or safe any more.’”” 

Lady Beatrix shuddered in hey tatn. — 

“ Maud, Maud, why are you so.cruel ? You low 
that itis simply torturing me to falk:- thus. Why do 
‘you not try to cheer and comfort me instead 
those gloomy predictions ?”’ ; 

._, “ What can Ido, Beatrix—what can Ido ?’’ said 

Lady Maud, sadly. “I will put alb the interest in 
my power at work to shelter Gaston, but if his 
‘opponent died it would be thought a disgrace and 
shame were! to take open part with the murderer 
of my kinsman. However, I shall do my utmost 
from. my deep sympathy with the one who I 
believe was the least to blame in the whole matéor ; 
and as one step towards it I shall accompany you 
Home to see your aunt Kathleen if she will admit 
me to her invalid room. And between us we may 
accomplish some mode of shielding Lord Ashworth 
from danger, if not from remorse.” 

“ How—why ? I do not see what she can have to 
do with it at her age, and with such long absence 
from the world,” said Beatrix, doubtingly. 

Lady Maud smiled rather sadly. 

“You are not versed in all the ramifications and 
windings of the world’s ways, Beatrix,or you would 
not be so astonished ; I havea much more exalted 
opinion of your good aunt’s powers if I can per- 
| suade her to exercise them. And as to the rest of 
' your anxieties, I think I can test their justice with- 
dut much difficulty. For the sake of the children 
I shall do my utmost to prove the character of their 
governess to be without spot or stain. Come, 
Beatrix, “she added, quickly, “let us go. I have 
no time to spend in delay and deliberation, I must 
return by five o’clock when my husband will be at 
home to fetch me for some official visits—and I 
never, if it is possible, keep him waiting in an ap- 
pointment with me.” ; 
She hastily rang tho bell as she spoke, and hurried 
away as the chimes of the timepiece gave the 
Warning of the hour, which was already more 
advanced than she had imagined. OY ri 
Lady Beatrix followed with some agitation of 
feeling that had communicated itself to her move- 
mouts—for by some unusually awkward haste the 
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chain of her fairy-like watch caught in the door- 
way, and well nigh snapped in the violent wrench. 
Lady Beatrix hastily gathered it in her hand and 
thrust it together in her bosom, but she was alto- 
gether unaware that one of the trinkets that were 
attached to the gold necklet dropped from its hold, 
and sank unseen and unnoticed in a distant corner 
of the room which she was hurriedly quitting. 
(To be continued.) 





BURIED SECRETS. 


—. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHEN Mr. Paulet opened the door of his daugh- 
ter’s sitting-room only afew minutes later he found 
Diana lying against the window-sill in a dead 
swoon. 

His first impulse was to ring the bell and summon 
Miss Edgely and Diana’s maid, but he wisely re- 
strained it. 

“ It would create no end of gossip if it were known 
that she had fainted like this on her marriage-day,” 
he thought. ‘‘ Better keep such things hushed up. 
But what can have happened to her ?”” 

He stooped and gathered up the insensible girl 
in her mass of floating draperies and carried her to 
a cofa. Before even ministering to her he re- 
turned to the casement and looked out. There 
were the villagers on the lawn, a group of strolling 
minstrels — nothing, no one, surely, to frighten 
Diana. 

“It’s over excitement,” he said to himself. 
* After all, a woman’s but a frail creature.” 

He seized a bottle of cologne from the table and 
sprinkled herface. He chafed her hands and called 
her name gently. 

Her great, dusky eyes opened slowly, that stare 
of terrcr seeming frozen in them. 
= Papa! Is it you, papa?” she cried. ‘* Is—ishe 

ere ?” 

‘Is whom here? Sir Hugh? Do you want Sir 
Hugh, Diana f” 

“Oh, no, no!’’ she exclaimed, in a wild terror and 
excitement, “Icannot see him, papa. Will heup- 
braid me, do youthink? Will there be a great 
scandal? Oh, whatshallI do? Can you ever for- 
give me—you and Sir Hugh, papa?” 

She wrung her hands and a piteous look was on 
her woeful face. 

“ What does it all mean, Diana f’’ demanded her 
father, impatiently. ‘‘Have you gone mad? 
came in your room and found you lying against your 
window insensible, and now you talk like a de- 
mented creature. Whathas happened? What does 
your wild talk mean ?”’ 

Diana drew a long, hard breath and seemed try- 
ing to recover her senses. 

** T—oh, papa!”’ she said, brokenly, “I was look- 
ing out of the window and saw him ”—her voice 
choked—" Philip, you know, Philip, you know, 
Philip Ryve! And then I fainted! What did he 
say? Tell mewhathesaid. I can bear anything— 
enything now!”’ 

“Philip Ryve? Why, he is dead !” 

**Not dead, papa. I saw him!’? 

* But I say he is dead. I read the notice in the 
newspapers,” said Mr. Paulct. “I hope you are not 
going to be ill. This is a most singular hallucina- 
tion!” 

“It is not hallucination. I saw him, papa, and 
he saw me—in this dress!’’ And she looked down 
at a, bridal robes. ‘“‘Did he not enter the 
house P”’ 

_ “No. Diana, this is all illusion. What pnt it 

into your head to think you saw him this day of all 

others? The man is surely dead and buried. And 

if he were not and were to return here he could have 

no possible claim upon you. That girlish fancy of 

yours for him gave him no claim upon you. Can it 
e that you love him still?” 

“Oh, no, papa—I don’t think I love him any 
more. He was not what I thought him!’’—and the 
girl shuddered. “ButIsaw him! Itwas he, papa 
—Philip Ryve!”’ 

“Impossible! How many times must I assure 
you that you are mistaken ?”’ said Mr, Paulet, im- 
patiently. “You have been over-excited to-day, 
Diana. Let me call Sir Hugh. He can soothe you, 
if anyone can.” / 

Mr. Paulet moved a step towards the door. 

But Diana sprang up, wild and terrified, and 
barred his progress. 

“‘Oh, no, no!” she cried. “No, no! I cannot 
gee Sir Hugh again—not now, or ever !’? 

“Diana!” 

“Oh, papa, I am so miserable!’’ she said, pite- 
ously. “‘I can’t see Sir Hugh. It’s all over between 
us for ever.” 

“ All over between you, and you have not been 
martied an hour! What does this mean? Are you 
mad, girl ?”’ 

a Not mad! I wish I were!”® moaned the girl, 
rocking herself to and fro in the very abandonment 





of despair, “Not mad, papa, but hardly in my 
right mind!” 

“T should think not, Do you mean that you do 
not want me to call Sir Hugh?” “ 

“Yes. I cannot see him. Call him into the 
library, papa. Tell him that I am ill—that I repent 
my marria; anything, so that he will go away 
quietly and leave me here alone in peace.” 

“ And all this because you fancy a resemblance 
between one of those strolling minstrels below and 
that dead .criminal! I thought you had sense, 
Diana. It must be that you love that scoundrel 
Ryve after all, I can bring you proofs that he is 
dead. I will go down to the lawn myself and find 
the man the sight of whom has so disturbed you. 
Shall I do so?” 

“No. I saw him.” 

Mr. Paulet took a turn or two about the 


room. 

“ Are you all right now, Diana?” he asked pre- 
sently, with an anxious face. ‘‘ You are coming 
pee are you not? You have gotten over that 
nonsense about Sir Hugh, eh ?”’ 

Diana shook her head. 

* But, by Heaven !’’ cried Mr. Panlet, “ I won’t 
have this scandal! I won’t have Sir Hugh Redmoni 
openly insulted in this manner before the whole 
county, dismissed by his new-made bride, as if he 
were an insolent servant, on his marriage-day. I 
resent the insult to him as the one to myself. No 
girl’s caprice can bring shame on the name of 
Paulet or of Redmond, You married Sir Hugh, and, 
by Heaven! I say you shall stick to him, or I'll 
know the reason why!” 

“ Papa, can you not see how I snffer? Spare me. 
I will write a note to Sir Hugh, telling him that I 
can never be his wife.” 


“Do so, and I’ll put you ina mad-house!”’ roared, 


Mr. Paulet, beside himself with anger. “‘ Do you 
hear me, girl? A mad-house!”’ 

It was ee Diana’s tongue to tell him the story 
of her fatal first marriage, but she dared not. His 
anger was something frightful to witness, and she 
could only cower before him. 

*¢T will write to him,” she faltered. 

“ And if you do, you will go forth from this house 
with my curse upon you! Promise me to give over 
this mad freak, to be a good wife to Sir Hugh. 
Promise me, Diana !”’ 

“T cannot—I cannot !” 

Mr. Paulet’s thin face flamed up with a terrible 
rage. His lips worked nervously, as if to repress 
the curse that was trying to escape them. 

‘*Thave tried to secure your happiness,” he said, 
‘and this is my reward! If you disobey me in 
this, I cast you off for ever! 1 will never see your 
face again!” 

‘*Papa, can @ father turn so from his only 
child ?”’ 

“A father? I am not your father! There—I 
never meant you to know it. I gave my sacred 
word that you should never hear that truth from 
my lips, but you have forced it from me.” 

“Not my father?” 

Diana spoke in a hollow whisper. She seemed 
literally stunned. 

“No, I am not your father,” repeated Mr. Paulet, 
locking the door and moving to and fro in a trans- 
port of rage. ‘“ Not one drop of my blood flows in 
your veins. Miss Edgely does not know this; not 
a servant in the house knows it; buat the fact 
remains.” 

‘Then who am I ?”’ 

“Who are you 2” cried Mr, Paulet, with a sneering 
laugh, “ Would you like to know? Listen. [ 
may as well tell y@W all the truth since I have told 
you so much, Before I bought this place we—my 
wife and I—travelled a great deal. I was always 
fond of books. She was full of charitable works. 
She had a soft heart, and it was the great grief of 
her life that we had no children.’’ 

He paused a moment, Diana’s eyes, with that 
stare still in them, disconcerted him. His rage was 
cooling. He was angry at himself for having 
broken his word to the dead and resurrected this 
secret, which had been so long buried. But he 
continued : 

* One day—I’ll tell the story briefly—my wife 
had been out to drive in Hyde Park, and, returning 
by a short cut through a narrow street, the carriage 
came near running over a little stray child. My 
wife, who was always full of pity and tenderness 
for children, conveyed the little one to the address 
she could just lisp. She saw the mother, a poor 
widow, with another child. ‘I'hat day at dinner my 
wife talked incessantly of the beauty of the child 
who had so narrowly escaped death under the 
wheels of our carriage. Poor Diana! She wanted 
to adopt the child, and I let her have her own 
Way.” ; 

He came nearer the girl, and a milder expression 
began to pervade his features. 

“The next day I accompanied my wife and our 
lawyer to the widow’s house, and she signed pa- 
pers giving up all right in and control over the 





child for ever, in consideration of a certain sum of 
money which my wife paid her!’ I 

“And that widow who sold her child was my 
mother ?”’ 9 

“No. Don’t look so like death, Diana! You 
forced the story from me. Had you obeyed me as 
a daughter should, you would have gone to your 
grave in ignorance of your true history. I stayed 
an hour, long enough to see that the child was 
beantifal, and to witness the signing of the papers, 
and then I went away, leaving my wife and the 
lawyer still there. I remember that Diana told mo 
that the woman made a sworn statement on paper, 
in which she gave the complete history of the waif; 
but that paper must have become mislaid. You 
have my wife’s writing-desk. That paper may 
still be in it, lodged in some crevice or secret 
drawer. I have never searched for it; for the in. 
formation it contained came to my knowledge in 
another way.” 

“ How was that ?”” 

* When I was in London last year buying books 
one evening I met the very woman of whom my 
wife purchased you. It was in Oxford Street. Sho 
was dressed in shabby black, as when [ first saw 
her. I never forget faces, and she had a broken 
nose which tended to fix hers in my memory. Sho 
knew me, too, and stopped me to ask after ‘ little 
Joanna’—her name is Ryan—and also desired mo 
to lend her a sovereign.. I ‘lent’ her the sovereign 
and then asked her who were your parents and what 
was yourreal name. She replied by asking if [ 
had not seen her written statement given my wife 
at your adoption. I answered No, that the existance 
of such a paper nad speed my mind if I had ever 
known of it, that I never seen it, And then 
she told me—but I will spare you tho rest, Diana. 
Iam sorry that I have betrayed the fact to you 
that you are not my own child. Until this hour 
you have been a good and dutiful daughter to 
me.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Paulet’s story was the 
complement to that other tale told by Mrs. Flint to 
Piers Dalyell, but witha slight difference. Sho had 
told Dalyell that the gentleman and ‘ady who 
adopted one of her little charges had gone immedi- 
ately abroad and that she had never seen nor heard 
of them since. 

“Go on,” said Diana, huskily. ‘‘ You have told 
me so much, I must. know the rest.” 

“Do you still refusa to live with Sir Hugh as his 
wife P’” 

The girl nodded dumbly. 

“Then hear the rest!” exclaimed Mr. Paulet, 
with sudden heat. ‘The woman told me that your 
real name was Mary Cartwright, and that your 
father, one Jack Cartwright, was hanged in Sidney 
for murder !’’ . 

A low cry broke from Diana’s lips. 

“My wife took you, despite your descent and 
your father’s awful and disgraceful death, to her 
very heart,’’ said Mr. Paulet. ‘“‘ You were affection- 
ate, loving, caressing. She grew to love you as 
her own child. I think she was lonely often when 
I was absorbed in my studies, and the little child 
filled an aching void in her heart, She dressed you 
like a fairy. She supplied you with governesses. 
She induced me to swear never to reveal to you the 
fact that you were not our own offspring. We took 
you abroad immediately after your adoption and 
remained on the continent for years. When we came 
back to England no one doubted that you were our 
o-vn, more especially as we had been abroad before 
for years, and were in London only on a visit when 
we encountered you. We bought this place, and here 
my wife was taken ill and died. I was inde- 
pendent in fortune, and with my consent she left 
her property to you. And in her last days she 
made me promise anew to endeavour to bring about 
your marriage with some well-bred, honorable 
gentleman and never to reveal to him the fact that 
you were not my child. Ihave kept my promise 
as regards Sir Hugh. He does not suspect the 
truth.” 

“ And he, the representative of one of the proudest 
families in England, has married the daughter of a 
man who was hanged for murder!” said Diana, in 
a voice thrilling with horror of herself and of Jack 
Cartwright, , 

“Yes. Sir Hugh thinks much of a spotless line- 
age. He told me so. He abhors deceit and conceal- 
ments. He must never know what I have told you. 
Reflect that you have no longer right to think of 
yourself. You are Lady Redmond. To separate 
from Sir Hugh on your marriage day would dis- 
grace both of you!” 

‘“‘T know it,”’ said Diana, slowly. 

‘You thought you saw Ryve. If it hed been he, 
and he had had the shadow of a claim upon you, he 
would haveentered the house, or sent you a messag® 
by a servant.”’ 

“Thatis so!” The argument fairly staggered 
the poor young bride. 

“You were deceived by a chance resemblanc?, 
Loovl: from the window. See if you can sce ium, 
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Diana dragged herself to the window, her move- 
ments slow sud difficult. She saw nothing of the 
face or figure that had so startled her. . 

“JT may have been mistaken,” she faltered, trying 
to believe it. ‘‘ He is not there now.” 

“And has not been there !’’ cried Mr, Paulet, 
triumphantly. ‘‘Now listen, Diana. You havea 
duty to Sir Hugh. He is proud; you must con- 
sider his pride. Will you humiliate him before all 
England ? Will you set the gossips to work specu- 
lating why you abandon him? Will you dare so 
weal wrong @ braveand noble gentleman ? Will 
you stab him in his only vulnerable point? Will 
you make him an exile from his native land, blight 
his life, destroy his faith in woman, utterly ruin 


im ? 

The girl shuddered a negative. ; 

All the consequences of the step she meditated 
presented themselves to her in their most forcible 
aspect. She began to tremble. 

And now came stronger doubts that she had seen 
Philip Ryve. She must be legally Sir Hugh Red- 
mond’s wife—she, the daughter of a man who 
been hanged for murder ! 

“Teave me a little while!’’ she said, hoarsely 
“T want to be alone !” 

Mr. Paulet looked ee into her young face, 
gray and ashen now in its pallor, the wild eyes full 
of fierce questioning, @ passionate despair in every 
feature. He had stabbed her cruelly. Would she 
think to escape her:troubles by suicide ? 

But there was no Heperaticn in her face. Only 
nnutterable despair. He left her in silence, angr 
with himself and her, and went out into the hall 
and waited, 

She fell upon her knees. She could not pray. 
Her thoughts were all in chaos. She could not 
frame an intelligible sentence in her own mind, but 
surely Heaven read that tortured soul, and knew 


all its wants and yearnings, and all that she would | lad 


have said if she could. 

What was right for her to do ? 

Could it be right for her to ruin Sir Hugh Red- 
mond’s life? To bring scandal on his name? 
Never. And yet, could she suffer him to take to 
his bosom a woman of disgraceful ntage, a 
woman with s secret in her own life ? ft was hard 
to decide. Diana arose from her knees, and tried 
to think out the solution to these questions. 

“T will stay with him at least for the present,’’ 
she thought, atlast. ‘‘ He must never suspect one 
word of the truth. And yet I must remain his 
wife only in name. Aftera time some path may be 
opened to me.” 

_ Mr. Paulet opened the door gently and peeped 


in. 

“Come in,” said Diana, with a wan smile. “I 
have decided.” 

“ And your decision ?” 

“T have no right to bring scandal upon the two 
names so generously bestowed upon me,” she said. 
“I will go to Sir Hugh.” 

Mr. Paulet’s face showed his relief. 

_“That’s a sensible girl!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ For- 
give me the pain I’ve caused you, Diana, Keep 
the secret as sacred which I have imparted to you, 
and remember that the child of my sn wife’s love 
and adoption is my child also, and dearer to me 
than any other creature on earth. Kiss me, Diana! 
Tell me that you forgive the sorrow I have given 
you !”” 

Diora put up her tender, grieved mouth with a 
a simpiicity, and he embraced her affection- 
ately. 

Presently he went out, a great burden lifted from 
his spirits, and she was again alone. 

She rang her bell; Annette came, and the bridal 
robes were exchanged for the travelling costume of 
brown silk and brown velvet. The carriage which 
was to convey the bridal party to the station drove 
up, and a wagonette for maid, valet, and luggage 
appeared behind it, 

Miss Edgely slipped upstairs and returned with 
the bride, whose face was veiled, and who was fol- 
lowed by her maid. 

_Sir Hugh Redmond assisted Diana into the car- 
riage, and they drove away amid a shower of old 
slippers, 

_And thus Diana entered upon her second mar- 
Tlage. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THE man whom Diana had seen at the Yews was 
not Phillip Ryve, for he was actually dead and 
buried, but was Philip Ryve’s brother and coun- 
terpart, Piers Dalyell. And how he happened to be 
-_ at that critical period, or at all, we will now 

ate, 

He had been married to Lolette Ryan some three 


months, and that marriage was still unacknow- 
ledged. 


Mrs, Flint had established herself and foster- 
daughter in excellent lodgings in Lower Tottenham 
Court at eousiienall 


le distance from her 





fornet quarters, and Lolette was known as Miss 
in 

Under her assumed name of Mademoiselle Zoa 
Lolette was still the star of Bingley’s Music Hall, 
and received her nightly applause and bouquets 
with even greater zest than ever. 

Teachers had been supplied to Mrs. Dalyell in 
all the polite branches of learning, but she had 
coolly dismissed them all, after the briefest possible 
trial, declaring that she knew enough already, that 
she was married, her “market made,” and there 
was no use in studying like a schoolgirl. 

In vain were all Dalyell’s promises, persuasions, 
urgings and threatenings. 

Lolette was as determined as he. She would not 
learn, and after a vigorous contest of wills he was 
vanquished. 

“de I knew enough before we were married, I 
know enough now,” said Lolette. “ And ifI didn’t 
know enough then, you ought not to have married 
me. I won’t study, not to please the queen herself. 
I set my foot down to that.’’ 

Dalyell understood well by this time the cha- 
racter of the woman he had made his wife. Igno- 
rant, vainand shallow there was little of actual 
good in her nature. She had no love for him, and 
her demands upon his purse were unceasing. 

She required a carriage to drive in the park daily 
and to.convey her to and from Bingley’s. She 
bought jewellery in quantities, but it was of the 
cheapest description, base imitation, which she 
wore with as proud an air as a duchess wears her 
coronet. 

She brought clothing in profusion, showy gar- 
ments of satin and velvet, which she wore at the 
concert-saloon, in the carriage, and in the street 
indiscriminately. 

She declared that she was now a lady, and as- 
sumed all the airs she deemed appropriate to a 


She snubbéd Mrs. Flint a dozen times a day, she 
was supercilious, domineering and overbearing. In 
short, she couid not bear prosperity, and she made 
her foster-mother’s life a burden to her. 

Not but that Mrs. Flint had compensations. She, 
too, indulged her fancies, dressed expensively, and 
drove in the park. 

She no longer cooked their simple meals over a 
spirit lamp, but was served by her landlady, to 
whom she talk.d grandly of the time when her 
* second kepta public,’ and she had two servants to 
wait upon her. 

The secret of Lolette’s marriage was kept by 
both the women with the most scrupulous fidelity. 
In truth, as Dalyell was the source of all their 

resent good fortune, they dared not risk offending 
im by a declaration of the marriage. 

As pay be imagined, all thia expense told heavily 
upon Dalyell. He was the recipient of an income 
of four hundred pounds a year from Lord Thorn- 
combe. He had received this sum annua!ly for several 
years, and, having been much of the time lodged 
at ‘ls horncombe Manor, free of all expense, like a 
son of the house, his wants had not consumed his 
income, and he had managed to put in bank some 
seven hundred pounds against a possible time of 


need, 

Within three months of his marriage this re- 
served store had been entirely exhausted. It had 
gone in carriage-hire, rent of lodgings, imitation 
jewellery, women’s fripperies, and what not. 

He saw with dismay that his income would not 
support these two women in their present style of 
living and provide also for his own wants. 

In this strait he went to Lord Thorncombe and 
boldly asked for an increase of income. 

The earl heard him out very quietly, but shook 
his head, with a smile. 

‘* Four hundred a year ought to suffice a young 
man without family and without establishment to 
support,” said his lordship. “If you were to be 
my heir, Dalyell, I would comply with your request 
and double your income. But you are not to be my 
heir, and you know you have no claim whatever 
upon me. The sum I pay you I purpose making an 
annuity for life, which will be binding on my heirs. 
I must consider, first of all, my grand-daughter and 
the children she may bear.” 

“What would he say,” thought Dalyell, “if he 
knew that I share this money with his grand- 
daughter—that I shall be the father of his grand- 
children ?” 

But he was not yet ready to declare to the earl 
the fact that he had discovered Mrs. Ryan and her 
charge. 

“If you are in debt, Dalyell,” said the earl, 
kindly, “I will help you out. But I can’t makea 
permanent thing of such assistance. You under- 
stand me, my boy? Blanche first—Blanche always, 
you know.” 

‘** A hundred pounds would help me,”’ said Dalyell, 
sullenly. 

The earl wrote out a cheque for the amount, and 
the young man departed, full of mingled wrath aud 
eXultation. 








“Tt will all come to me some day,’ he said te 
himself, ‘‘ Blanche being my wife. Stingy old 
hunks! Ont of twenty thousand a year he gives 
me four hundred! Never mind. I'll stand in his 
shoes some day! I’ll be master of twenty thousand 
a year! Won't he open his eyes when I present 
ery to him as Blanche Berwyn, his son’s 
child !” 

He thought by day and night of plans for bringing 
the two—the earl and the danseuse—together, with- 
out betraying to his lordship the fact that he, 
Dalyell, was a despicable fortune-hunter. 

**T can go to him, and say, ‘my lord, this is your 
grandchild, and my wife,’”? he mused, ‘but he 
would declare that I had found her out, and trea- 
cherously married her, keeping her in ignorance of 
her birth and fortune, and he would speak tho 
trath! Idon’t want to forfeit his respect, for ha 
might induce Lolette to seek adivorce. I might 
say to him, ‘ My lord, I married this girl for love, 
and I now discover that she is Blanche Berwyn.’ 
That is what I intended to say. It might go down 
if the girl were educated or refined; but she’s a 
savage, & bold-eyed gipsy, and in spite of her hand- 
some face she’s decided y lower-class in style and 
manners. Yet she won’t learn. She won’t improve. 
She won’t abandon Bingley’s. What plan ean I hit 
upon to bring the two together, and yet not lose my 
position with either ?” 

This problem afforded him ample food for reflec- 
tion. He pondered —_ it constantly, devising and 
rejecting plan after plan. 

Matters were in this state when he bethought 
himself of his brother and his brother’s fate, and 
determined to take his long-determined-upon run 
down into Dorsetshire and ascertain for himself tho 
particulars of Philip Ryve's death. 

Accordingly, one day in October, he journeyed 
down to Wareham. It was here that Philip Ryve 
had died on his journey in custody towards London, 
and here that he had been buried. 

Dalyell sought out the proper authorities and 
obtained what knowledge they could impart, and 
visited his brother’s pau: grave. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that he did not declare to any 
the fact of his relationship to the dead crimi- 


nal. 

He learned that Ryve had been apprehended near 
the hamlet of Leddiston, where he had been stop- 
ping several weeks, and that he had shot himself 
upon the heath when the police officers had come 
upon him, 

Dalyell proceeded to Leddiston. 

Here his astonishing resemblance to Ryve was 
commented upon, the innkeeper at Leddiston beliey- 
ing that his former guest had somehow survived 
hia wound, escaped custody, and returned to his 
former haunts. 

“T’m his twin brother,”’ said Dalyell, and then he 
added: “My name is Ryve also, of course. And 
now tell me all about the poor fellow, this one 
black sheep in our family.” 

The innkeeper had only good to tell of Philip 
Ryve. He had been gentle and kind and courteous 
always, very melancholy at times, very hopeful at 
others. 

“ T think he must have been led into evil,” said 
the landlord. ‘He would never have gone wrong 
himself. He was weak, sir, not wicked.”’ 

And this estimate of Ryve was a true one. 

“ His was a sad death,”’ sighed Dalyell. 

“Yes, sir. The young lady he chanced to be 
riding with fell into a swoon and came out of that 
into brain fever, of which she nearly died.” 

“The young lady ? Was he riding with a young 
lady ? Who was she ?”’ 

“Tt was mere chance that he rode with her, they 
say,” said the innkeeper,” “although they went 
out to Rosney Heath and back together. Sho’s a 

oung lady of the very highest respectability, sir, 
Miss Paulet of The Yews,a gloomy place, sir, on 
the road to Wareham. She was lately home from 
boarding-school—the most beautiful young lady in 
Dorsetshire, and she’s to be married to-morrow to 
Sir Hugh Redmond, baronet !’’ 

“ And my poor brother and this beautiful young 
lady rode to Rosney Heath together. What is Ros- 
ney Heath ?” 

“A mere hamlet, sir, some miles beyond, re- 
markable ee for its old church. It’s two hun- 
dred years old, the church ; and people go to see it 
sometimes.” 

“*Odd the young lady should go into brain fever 
because Philip Ryve shot himself !’’ observed Dal- 
yell, musingly. “I think I'll go out to Rosney 
Heath, and have a look at the old church.’’ 

He ordered a fly, a rickety old vehivle, and drove 
to Rosney Heath. He visited the church, explored 
its crypt, read the records on its tablets, and finally 
wandered in the churchyard. Still, he was not 
satisfied. Finally, returning to the church, he 
asked the superannuated clerk to show him the 
mrriage-register, putting a sovereign in his hand ag 
he made the request. 

“There's just a possibility that the couple came 
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here to get married,” he thought. ‘“‘ Anyhow, as I 
am here, I'll know whether they did get married or 
not. He had a love-affair, as was proved by his 
frantic desire to reform. It'll do noharm to examine 
the register.” : 

He made tho examination, and discovered that 
Philip Ryve and Diana Paulet had been united in 
marriage upon the very day and scarcely an hour 
rg the bridegroom had shot himself upon the 

eath. 

With this knowledge, he returned to Leddiston, 
where he spent the night. He kept to himself the 
discovery he had made, and instituted careful in- 
quiries concerning Diana Paulet, her history, her 
expectations, and her personal appearance... 

Actuated by more than simple curiosity, he visited 
the country church near The, Yews the next day, 
and witnessed Diana’s marriage to Sir Hugh Red. 
mond. 

“She is married as Dians Panlet, spinster,” he 
thought, ‘That secret wedding in the old church 
at Rosney Heath counts for mothing it seems, 
wonder if this blonde barenet. knows, that she is e 
widow? I'll risk afortune that my lady keeps that 
little fact to herself. I know the Redmonds. They 
are a proud stock. He'd never,marry the widow of 
a qriniael. Nes, she didn’t nod geal aid 45, th 

As a thron country ple procee r) 
Yews after thee weddin oo also, anxious for 
another look at the bride, whom he had recognized 
as the girl whose marvellous beauty and loveliness 
had so attracted the attention and admiration of 
Lord Thorncombe and himself in Hyde Park three 
months before. e 

“So that very gil was Philip Ryve’s:wife?” he 
muttered. “Singular! Of all.women in the world 
T conld admire and loye.her most. Glorious Diana! 
I shall hope for g better acquaintance, with your 
ladyship !’’ 

He entered the lawn and stood near the gate of 
the gloomy old plage.ig the,shadow of,one of the 
funereal yews from which Mr. Paulet’s country seat 
took its name. 

He watched the 


of country people and 
listened to the music. i 


the wandering minstrel 


band. An hour passed... He was tired of waitin 
and was about to depart, when Diana, in her bri 
robes, came to the window.of, her sitting-room and 
looked out. , 

His eyes met hers in,.e fall. gaze,.and)there was a 
peculieg Significance in his stare that strengthened 


er conviction that he was Philip Ryve. And then 
he saw her fall upon berswindow sill helplessly, and 
knew that she had fainted. 

Before Mr. Paulet had entered her ohamber Piers 
Dalyell was striding over the heath in the direction 
of Wareham, 

“My resemblance to Philip Ryve startled her 
out of her senses,” he thought. .“ She knows that 
he’s dead, else she might have taken, me for him, 
Perhaps she thought that his, ghost ‘had risen, from 
his grave to reproach «her her second mar, 
riage! Women are apt to be superstitious... I’ve 
stumbled upon a gold mine here in Dorsetshire. 
Sir Hugh Redmong—I,know him very well, and he 
knows me. There’s no love lost between us”— 
and Dalyell laughed evilly. “‘ He.is rich, and it will 
gohard but some.of his money shall go to enrich 
me. Lord Thorncombe refuses to supply my 
wants. I have an, expepsive family on my, hands. 
When a man begins to go down hill he doesn’t stop 
at trifles. And so I--Dalyell of the clubs, Dalyell, 
the man of fashion-—I shall apply to Lady. Red- 
mond as my banker in ease,of need! It will go 
hard if my own brother’s widow, cannot assist 
me when she is sorich! A regular gold mine, by | 


Jove!” 
(To be continued.) { 
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_A very extensive deposit of wild:honey has been 
discovered in California, As the werkmen on the 
Cajon Pass were hauling over some rocks they. came 
across a deposit of honey, and taking a pole and ryn- 
ning itinto the mountain, were surprised to find. no 
bottom. Upon withdrawing the pole the honey 
began toran ont, and soop tubs, Duckeds, and two 
barrels were filled, and still it flowed. A portion of 
the rockwas blown. off,and tons upon tons. of honey 
were disclosed, After exploring the cavity, from, be- 
low where the bees were found to enter.it was found 
to extend one-fourth of a mile, and the opinion js 
that the whole cavity is filled with honey, 

“ A Dercerrrrun LoyELinEss.—Venice is called 

The Beautiful City.” Itis beautiful, but, alas! 
to an honest view of this pretty, womanly city 
there are two sides, for it isthe most deceitful city 
in the world--a city of wide and wonderful con- 
trasts. Venice is full of beauty, but full of ugliness 
also, It is fall of gaiety, but overfull of want and 
unhappiness, The great attraction, however, to 
one who dwells longin Venice is the gentlenessand 
the never-failing politeness of its people of all 
classes and conditions, Beautiful, beautiful 











Venice! A dead and decaying city of cholera and 
half the diseases of the world, yet all the time as 
beantiful as any dream or picture. The beauty of 
a painted woman. A city sick at heart, full of de- 
cay and disease. Acity of contrasts and contra- 
dictions, The city of art, history, and song, yet 
hollow and sad as a shell of the sea. 


TOM AND If, 


imknietddieaiplalie 
CHAPTER IIlt. 


I, Nonan Burton, was hidden away in the deep 
window seat, where, myself unseen, Ieould command 
@ view of the bed, which hed been brought from 
the little recess, and now oceupied the centre of my 
room, 

On that bed, with a face as white as the pillows, 
save where the fever spot burned on either cheek, 
somebody was lying—somebody who looked like me, 
and yet was not I, though: they called her Norah, 
and talked in whispers about the long strain upon 
her nerves, being so much alone; the long walk in 
the Noyember mist -and fog before she was able, and 
repeated wetting of her feet from the want of strong 
new shoes. 

How queerly it «lM sounded; thhow curiously I 
watched the girl, who looked so young, lying there 
so still, with her hands folded always the same way, 
just over her breast, and her face turned a little toward 
me, 

If she had ever been restless, and from what they 
said I judged she must have been, it was over now, 
and she lay like one dead, never moving so much as 
an eyelid, or paying the sI‘ghtest heed to what was 
passing around her. 

The Misses Keith and Mrs, Trevyllan were never 
all together in the chamber now, though each came 
frequently, and Mrs. Trevyllan always cried and 
asked, “ Do.you think she is any better? Will 
she live?” of the tall man who sat and watched 
the sick girl just as closely as I did, and who 
would answer, “* Heaven knows,’’ and again would 
shake his head mournfully, as if there was no 


hope, 

Bow kind, and tender, and gentle he +was—-gentle, 
and tender, and kind as any -woman—andI found 
myself wishing the girl could know he was there, 
and know how, when he was all alone, he kissed the 
pale little fingers, and smoothed the ruffled hair, and 
called, so soft and low, “Norah, Norah! don’t you 
hear me? Don’t you know old Tom?” 

She did not hear, she did not know, and ‘the pale 
fingers never stirred to the kiss he gave them, 
and only the breath from the parted lips told there | 
still was life. How sorry I felt for them ‘both, but | 
sorriest, I think, for the man, who seldom left the 
room, and sat always where he conld see the white 
face on the pillow, 

“ Dear little face! dear little girl, I cannot let her 
die. Please, Heaven, spare her tome!” I heard him 
say once. 

Then there certainly was 8 fluttering of the eye- 
lids—an effort like struggling back to life, and I 
think the girl in the bed wanted to tell the man in 
the chair that. she heard him and appreciated all his 
watchful eare. 

But nature was. too weak to rally, and after that 
one sign the sick girl lay quiet and motionless as 
ever, and only the ticking of the clock broke the 
deep silence of the room. I wondered did that tick- 
ing disturb her, It-would have worried me, and I 
should. have been fogever repeating the monotonous 
one-two, one-two whichthe pendulum seemed to be 
saying. 

Did my thought communieste itself: to, her, tha; 
girl on my pillow, with a face like my face, and} 
which yet was not mine? ‘ Perhaps, for she did at; 
Jast move uneasily, and the pale lips whispered : 

“ One-two, one-two, it keeps going on for ever: 
and ever, and makes me so tired. Stop it, Tom.” 

He knew what she meant, and the clock, which 
had not run down for years, was silenced at ones, 
while Tom’s face grew bright and ‘hopeful, for she, 
had spoken and catled him by his name. 

Qutside there was the sound of carriage wheels 
stopping before the door, a pull at the bell, a hurried 
eonversation in the hall below, Miss Keith's voice 
sounding flurried and confused, the other yoice self- 
assured, surprised and commanding, and then foot- 
steps came up the siairs, and Archie’s mother, Mrs. 
Browning, was standing on the threshold, red, tired, | 
panting, and taking in rapidly every portion of the 
room, from the cheap learthrug and ¢arpet to the, 
tall man by the bedside and the pallid face op the 
pillows. 

At sight of that her countenance changed sensibly, 
and she exclaimed : 

“T did not suppose it so bad as this,” 

Then Tom, who had arisen from bis seat, spoke; 
a little sternly, for he was angry at the intrusion : 





“Madame, don’t you know Migs Burton is very 
sick and cannot see strangers ?” 

“Yes, I know;’”’ and Archie’s mother pressed 
close to the ge on the pillow, trailing her Indi, 
shawl on the floor directly across Tom’s feet. “Shoe 
was engaged to read to me every day for two hours, 
and I waited for her to come or send some message, 
till at last I concluded to drive rpund and see what 
had become of her. You are her, cousin, I believe ? 
Tam Mrs. Browning.” 

She said the last name as if between Mrs. Brown- 
ing and the cousin there was a vast difference, but 
if Tom recognized it he did not seem to notice it; 
he merely said; 

“Yes, I am her cousin, and yonrwere to,haye been 
her mother-in-law P”” 

** Yes, Archie was my son. Ifsho had lived he 
would have been heir of Brierton, Lodge; both the 
young lords are dead.” 

“Oh, yes, and my cousin would havebeen Lady 
Cleaver of  Brierton Lodge?” Tom asked, and it 
seemed to me that hethonght just as I did, namely, 
‘that the sick girl was of more importance to Mrs, 
Browning because of what she might havebeen. 

The shadow of the h she had missed reached 
even to this humble room, and made Mrs. Browning 
more gracious, more pitiful, more anxious than sho 
might otherwise have been. And yet it was wholly 
the fault of her birth and education that she eared so 
much for these things, 

At heart she was a thoroughly — ‘woman, and 
there was ‘genuine kindness in her inqniries of Tom 
as to what was needed most, and in her deportment 
towards the sick girl, whom she tried to rouse, call- 
ing her by name, and saying to her; 

“T am Archie’s mother ; you remember Archie who 
died ?” 

There was a little sob in the mother’s voice, but 
the girl gave no sign ; only Tom looked gloomy and 
black, and intensely relieved when, the, India shawl 
was trailed down the stairs and the Browning car- 
riage drove away... 

Next day it stopped again before the, honse, snd 
this time it held an added weight of dignity in tho 
person of Lady Darinda Fenton, whoge heavy silk 
rustled up-the stairs, and whose Jarge white hands 
were constantly rubbing each other as she talked to 
Tom, in whom she had recognized the. Mr. Gordon 
Seen once at Miss Diliston’s where she was.calling at 
the same time with himeelf. 

“Really, Mr. Gordon, this isa sarprise, I had 
no idea, I am sure, that Miss Burton was your 
cousin; really I am surprised. And she came near 
being my cousin, too, ‘You must. ‘know about 
Archie ?” | 

“Yes,” and Tom ‘bowed stiffly. “I ‘had the 
honour of seeing him years ago when he visited my 
cousin. I went out to India just before he died.” 

“ Yes, I see; and did not retura until a fow days 
since. It must have shocked you mu¢h—the 
change in her circumstances, Poor girl, we never 
knew it until she came to us for employment. Iam 
glad for her that you have come to care for her. 
She will live with you, of cougse, if you marry and 
séttle here.” 

Lady Darinds, thongh estaeming herself highly 
bred, was much given to direct questionings w 
sometimes. seemed impertinent. But Tom did not 
resent it in this case ; he merely replied : 

“ My consin will live with me when I am married, 
and I am happy to say she hes uo further need to 
look for employment of any kind. I shall take care 
of her.’’ 





Lady Darinda was so gled. Nor wes)it.a sham 
gladness. Tho intimate friend of Miss Luey aey 
sho hed heard munch of “the Mr. Gorden who 
saved Charlie's .life, and) who was of: the Gordon 
stock, and a thorongh gentleman.” She had also 
felt a kindly interest, inthe girl. whe had almost been 
Lady Cleaver, and that interest waednoreased when 
she knew ‘her: to -be a near eonnextion of Miss 
Elliston’s Mr.:Gordon. ‘The time might come when 
it would do to speak of her and possibly present her 
to her friends, and she made many anxious inquiries 
concerning -her, and talked so rapidly and so loud 
that the head on the piliow moved as if disturbed, 
and Tom was glad whee the lady at last gathered 
herself np to leave. She was still nervously rubbing 
her jewelled hands, and‘Tom’s attention was attracted 
to a solitaire of great brilliency, the same I had 
observed the day I sat jin her reception-room, and 
She stood talking to meand rubbing her hands just 4s 
she was. rubbing themnew. Suddenly end as if her 
mind was made ap she draw off the ring, aud bending 
ower the sick girl:pusved it upon the fonnth finger of 
the left hand, saying to Tom as she did so : 

“The ving is hers, and she ought never to have 

with iit. Ldon’t- know why she sent it back 
to us, but she did, just after Archie died, and as his 
eonsin kept it, but wish for her to have it again, 
aud I fancy she is too proudto take it if she keow. 
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I must go, now, but will come again soon, or send to 
inquire. By-the-bye, shall I see you at Miss El- 
Jiston’s to-night at the thé musicale? Lucy will 
be greatly disappointed, if you do not come.” 

“J shall not leave my cousin while she is sick;” 
was Tom’s reply, and with a loud spoken good-by, 
Lady Darinda left the little room which she had 
seemed to fill so full with her large, tall person and 
voluminous skirts, 

Scarcely was she gone, when Tom took in his 
own, the pale little hand where the solitaire was 
sparkling, looked at it @ moment, then gently with- 
drew it, putit in his pocket-book, with a muttered 
something I could not quite understand. Then the 
girl on the pillow began to grow restless, and her 
fever came on, and Tom said there had been too 
much talking in the room, and no one must be ad- 
mitted except the Misses Keith and Mrs, Trevyllan, 
and across the window they hung a heavy curtain to 
exclude the Tight, and so to me.everything became a 
a blank, and I knew no more of what was passing 
until one bright December morning when I awoke 
suddenly to find myself in the bed where the sick 
girl had lain, 

I was very weak and languid, and very much 
bewildered as I tried to recall the past, and remember 
what had happened. It was like the 
awakening after Archie died, only, in place of the 
dear old Aunt Esther here was a tall, brown man 
looking down upon me, with so much kindness and 
anxiety in his eyes that without knowing at all who 
he was, I tried toput out my hand,es I said : “ You 
are very, very good, I'll tell ‘Tom about it.” 

“Norah, Norah, I am Tom, Don’t you know me ?” 
and his great warm hands were laid on mine as he 
bent over me. with his eager qeninine: «Don’t 
you know me, Norah ? J.am Tom,” I did know 
him then, and I eaid : 

“Yes, I know you, and I’ve been very ill; it 
nust have been the leaky boota which: kept my feet 
so cold and wet. Where are they, Tom ?” 

“Burned up; Norah, I did it myself fm the 
kitchen range, and you have in their place twelve 
pairs of the neatest little gaiters-you ever saw, 
waiting for your feet to-be able to wearthem. Shall 
I show them to you now ?” 

He did not wait for me to answer, but darted into 
the recess adjoining, and bri os Kang the boots, 
tumbled them all upon the bed where I could see 
them. Twelve pairs of boots, of every style and 
make! Walking boots, morning boots, calling boots, 
prunella boots, bronge boota, French ¢alf-skin beets, 
and, what was very strange, dainty pair of white 
satin boots, which laged so very high and were so 
pretty to look at. I think these pleased me more 
than all the others, though I had no idea as to when 
or where I could wear them. 

A handsome boot was one.of my weaknesses and 
lo! here vere @ dozen yairs.of them, and I laughed as 
achild would ever a box of toys. Helet me enjoy 
them a few moments, and then took them away, tel- 
ling me Lwasnot-toget too tired, and‘how glad he was 
that 1 was better, and able to recognize him. I had 
beea sick three weeks:he eaid, and he had been with 
me all the time, except when he went out for short 
time each day 

“You have been out of your head,” he said, “and 
insisted that you were sitting over in the window, 
and that somebody else was here in bed, and that I 
was a big bear. What do ‘you think of me now.” 

I looked at him closely, and saw that the heavy 
Overcoat and coarse sea clothes had ghee place to 
garments of the most fashionable kind, which fitted 
him admirably and gave him quite a distingué air, 
bee his hair — beard we nto and trimmed after 

e@ most re) le of Hyde Park and Rotten 
Row at the eight iti He was 4 man to 
be noticed Angee, and after inapecting him a 
moment, I said; 

“IT think youare very mice, and very handsome, 
and J am so glad you have. come home.” 

This was a great deal.to say at once in my feeble 
state, and hesaw bow tired I was, dnd bade me not 
talk any more, and drew the covering about me 
and tucked it in, and brought mea clean handkev- 
chief and laid it on my pillow, and did it all as deftly 
“On tee Seen dope of rs ' h 

, getting better, how happy 
they were, and bow delightful it seemed to be made 
— of, and petted, and waited onas if I weree 


Archie's mother called two or three times, and was 
very kind to me, and gaid once ag she. was Jeaying : 
“You will ‘hardly come tome now as we had a. 
a Ob, pan; Xia” 
“Oh, yea I @ T replied. “I must to 
work again as soon as I pres ree ac 
Then Tom came forward and said, ine quiet de- 
cided way, as if be had a right: 
My cousin will not go out any more. She ismy 
care now,’ 


That was so like Tom; and I let him have his 
way with Mrs. Browning, but was just as firm in my 
determination to care for myself. Ihad not forgotten 
what he had said about being married, nor had I 
any doubt that he meant to marry Miss Elliston, and, 
if so, our lives must necessarily drift very far apart. 
But it was so nice to have himall to myself just now, 
and I enjoyed it to the fall, and let him wait on me as 
much as he liked, and took gladly what he brought 
me, flowers and hothouse plants, and books of en. 
gravings for me to look at, amd books, whioh 

I 


aloud to me while I lay on or sat in my 
Sraitet tad uae ea aelB gl 
wondered at, t 

proud of the change cannes I think he 
was, without the finest-looking man I ever 


saw, and Mrs. Tyevylian quite agreed with me, al- 
ways excepting, of course her George. was 
with mea great deal during my 

one morning when Tom was out she eame witb 
radiant face, which I 


news. Miss Eiliston had actually ealled—that is, 
she had come to the door in her , sent in 
her card, and with, an invitation to # party to 


be given the next week, 

‘* And are you going ?” I asked; and she replied: 

“CertainlyIam. I think it was real snipping in 
her not to call herself, but then [ can excuse some- 
thing on the score of old , and I must 
wear that lovely silk before it gets quite ont of 
fashion. She wrote megfittle note, saying it was 
to be a grand affair—quite a crag, Iean hardly 
wait to see it,” ? 

Just then Tom came in,.@m@-the conversation 
ceased, though I felt tempted to tell him I knew of 
the party. He was going, of course, and I felt a 
little hurt that he did not speak to me about it, He 
might have done as much as thet, [ thought; but he 
did not until the very day, when he said to me, late 
in the afterhooy : 

“T have an.engagement to-night, Mousey. Miss 
Elliston gives a large party, and as she has deffered 
it until I could be present, I think I ought to go,” 

“Yes, certainly, by all means,” I said; and ems 


when he was gone, I was silly enough to cry, and. to 4 


think hard things of Miss Elliston, who waso rieb 
and happy in everything. 

When Mrs. Trevyllan was dressed she came to let 
me look at her, and I thought I had never seen any- 
thing as lovely as she was in pink silk, and lace, 
and pearls, with her sunny blue eyes and golden 


hair. 

“You will be tho belle of the party,” I said; but 
she shook her héad, laughingly, and replied ; 

“T tell you to-morrow.” 

Alas! when the morrow came, the little lady's 
plumes were drooping, and her spirits a good deal 
ruffled. Tom avag.Jate in bis: visita that morning, 
and so she had ample time to tell me all about, it. 

“Such ajam!"’ shesaid, “ and it hed,tekem half an 
hour for their s$0, getup,te.the house, then 
another half-honr te,pueh, her way to the deessing- 
room and down again to. the drawing-room; where 
Miss Elliston jyst touched, her hand and said good 
evening, and then she was shoved on to a corner, 
where she and George stood, entirely surrounded by 
strangers, and feeling mare alone than if they had 
been in the desert. Whey the Ganeing commenced 
it was better, for the parlours thinned out and she 
was able to walk and look about a little, but nobody 
spoke to her or noticed her in any way, and she was 
not introduced to a single individual, until. the lion 
of the evening, the man who received so much atten- 
tion from everybody, accidentally stambled upon her 
and was,so kind and good. And who do yon suppose 
it was? I was never more astonished in my, life, 
And they say he igs te marry Miss Etlistan. Tt is 

uite.a settled thing, I ‘heard. Your cousin, Mr. 
don—and that was ‘his photograph, though not 
io natural ; at least, [ did not recognize him from 


“The picture was taken three or four years 
#50," ‘I said, “and‘Tom saysit was never a good 
one.’ 

“Then you did know all the time that he was 
Miss Elfiston’s Mr. Gordon, and you never told 
me?” Mrs. Trevylian cried, in a slightly aggrieved 
tone of voice. 

“TI knew he was her brother's sae I said, 
“but not till after he came home, Is she so very 
handsome?” 

“Why, yes, I think she is, or at Teast she has a 
style and ‘high-bred air botter than. mere beauty. 
Last night she was all in white, with blush roses on 
her dress and in her hair, and when she walked or 
danced with Mr. Gordon everybody remarked what 
a splendid couple they were, she so tall and graceful 
and he-so big and prince-like, Did you know they 
were engaged ?* 

She put the question direct, and I knew my 





“T supposed—yes, I—T'om told me he came hom¢ 
to be married; that’s all I know.” 

I was taking my breakfast, and my hand shook so 
that I spilled my chocolate over the clean napkin and 
dropped my egg-spoon into my lap. 

There was an interval of silence, and then tha 
impulsive little lady burst out : 

“T say, Miss Burton, it’s too bad. Here I’d been 
building a castle for you, and behold Lucy Elliston 
is to be its mistress. I don’t like her as well as I 
did, I’m free to say, for I do not think she treated 
me as she ghould at the party; never introducing 
me to & person, or even speaking to me till just as [ 


j was leaving, when she was so glad I came, and hoped 


I had not found it very dull among so many 
strangers, and then, Miss Burton—I despise a tale- 
bearer—but I will tell you what I heard. [ was 
standing by myself in a little window alcove, and 
Lucy came along with a tall, large woman, whom I 
think she ca Lady Fenton. They did not see 
me, and after the conversation commenced I dared 
aa show myself, go I kept atill and heard them talk 
of you. 
“Of me?” Lexelaimed; and she continued : 


“Of you; yes, Ledy Fenton said: 
** Whata fellow he is, and how he wins 
the people. almost envy you, Lucy, if you do 


marry him. By the way, do you know his cousin, 
Miss Burton? Was she inyited temight ?’ 

“*No?’ Lacy said. ‘I've never galled upon her. 
Bhe teaches music, you know. J gaw her in Paris 
with one of her pupils; rather pretty, but no style. 
You never saw her, of course!’ 

“* Yes, er and I fancied Lady Fenton spoke 
@ little hotly, ‘I all about her, and slio is as 
mice as sho.gan be, ande lady too. She was to have 
married Copsia “who died, and if she had she 
would have\pees Lady Oleaver, of Briarton Lodge, 
ery She has» wery sick; did you know 
that ?’’ 

“* Yes, T ghomld think so, for that has kept Mr. 
Gordon ug@0 much,and Charlie was so vexed, 
for he n amusing himself. I trust she will soon 
be well... Is she really nice and a lady ?’ 


“4¥os, swhit a lady, and I advise you to 
cultivate her ab once.’ 
“From re I sat I could see Miss Elliston 


distinctly, ag@ saw her give a little shrug which she 
picked up abgoad, and which always irritates me. 
Lady Fenton must have understood its meaning, for 
she went ong 

“*Mr. Gordon is evidently very fond of his cousin 
and looks upon her as a sister, and——’ 

“How do you know that? How do you know he 
is very fond of her?’ Miss Elliston asked, quickly, 
and I saw in a moment she was jealons of you, 
And when Lady Fenton told of her call when you 
were sick, and of -his, devotion. to. yqu, and added, 
* He will undoubtedly expect herto live with you 
when you are married,’ she gave another shoulder 
shrug, and said: 

‘**Oela depend, I have not,married him . yet, and, 
fif I should [do not propose marrying his entire 
family. This girl.is not of the Gordon blood,’ 

** What more they would have saidI do not know, 
for just then some dancers came out to cool them- 
selves, aud behind them Mr. Gordon, looking for 
Lucy, who took his arm with such a sweet 
smile and air of possession, and I ‘heard her say to 
him : 

“*Lady Fenton, has, been teiligg me such nice 
things about your cousin. .I wis you would bring 
her to see.mea; I am.so buay.aud heve so many enr 
gagements, I think she might waive ceremony with 


“ What.did Tom reply?” I.esked, and Mrs. Trer 
vyllan gaid ; 

“1 did not hear his answer; but, mark .my words, 
ghe’ll make a fool of him, and he will bo asking you 
tocallon her, But dou’t you do it, end.don’t you 
live. with them either.” 

“T never shall,” was my angywer., 

And as Tom’s step was heard.in the hall just 
then, Mrs. Trevyllan left me.to reeaive his visit 
alone, 

He looked tired and enmnied, and was absent+ 
minded and moody for him, while I, toe, was very 
reticent, and never once mentioned the party, until 
he said, 

“T met Mrs. Treyvyllan.as I came up. Sho told 
you about the party last night, I suppose.” 

“ Yes,’’ I answered. 

And he coytinued ; 

“ What.did she say of Miss Hiliston? ‘They are 
old friends, I believe,” 

“Yes; they knew each other in Ireland. She 
said she was very pretty and stylish, aud so lovely 
last night in white, with blush roses—’’ 

“Yes,” Tom replied, evidently wishing to hear 
something more. 








cheeks were scarlet as I replied: 


(To be continued.) 
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[THE FUCHSIA.) 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PaiLantHos. 
Rr ae 
VocaBULARY. 


FritILLaky, CHEQUERED. (Fritillaria Meleagris.) 
Persecution. 


The Common Fritillary, or Snakeshead, a large- 
flowered plant, allied to the tulips, narcissuses, 
daffodils and lilics, is easily recognized by its narrow, 
lance-shaped, pointed leaves and its bold, reddish- 
brown single flower, nodding a foot in height over 
the grass ofthe meadow, and bearing a fanciful 
resemblance to a snake’s bead. A field, through 
which there is a footpath, leading from Kew across 
to Mortlake, in Surrey, bas the name of Snakeshead 
Meadow, on account of the quantity of this curious 
flower, Which is chequered in even squares of 
darker red-brown than the rest of the flower, resem- 
bling a draught-board. It used to be called Turkey- 
hen-flower and Guinea-hen-flower by some old 
writers on account of its markings. Its usual colours 
are pale and dark purple, but occasionally is is found 
of a greenish white. It has been called also the 
Chequered Daffodil and Chequered Narcissus. The 
Crown Imperial (Fritillaria Imperialis) is a bold, 
showy, bulbous flower, very handsome, a yard or 
more high, and blooming in April, but of an offen- 
sive, fox-like smell, with colours varying from 
sulphur-yellow to orange-red. The Dutch Crown 
Imperial (Fritillaria Maxima) is still taller, and may 
be propagated by separating its bulbs every fourth 
year and planting out eight or ten inches deep. 
Varieties may be obtained by sowing the seeds when 
they are ripe.—(See Lily.) 


Froe Orurys. Disgust.—See Orchis, 
Fucusia. Taste. 





Thou graceful flower, on graceful stem, 
Of Flora’s gifts my favourite gem ! 
From tropic fields thou cam’st to cheer 
The natives of a climate drear ; 

And grateful for our fostering care, 
Hast learnt our wintry blast to bear. 


This elegant native of Chili, named after Leonard 
Fuchs, an old German botanist of the sixteenth 
century, is well chosen as the emblem of Taste. It 
is odd, however, that neither the flower nor its 
symbolic interpretation find a place in Tyas’s 
boo 


k. 

We need hardly describe the Fuchsia, which, in 
its grander varieties, is one of the most graceful 
and tasteful plants in the aristocratic conservatory ; 
and, whether in its glender or robust form, growing 
out of doors or in the flower-pot, is one of the 
most beautiful of adornments of the humbler 
dwelling. The Fuchsia family has not been domi- 
ciled in England for more than about seventy years. 
Its first recorded specimen, the Fuchsia coccinea 
was treated as a stove plant about that period at the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. Now it thrives and 
blooms anywhere and everywhere, especially in the 
south and west of Englaud andin the Isleof Wight, 
where it seems yearly to increase in strength and 
beauty, 

All the Fuchsias cultivated here were originally 
natives of South America. Ruiz aud Pavon (* Flora 
Peruviana ”) describe the Fuchsia corymbiflora as 
growing to the height of a man and loaded with 
bunches of magnificent flowers, the tubes of a clear 
bright rose-colour, the lips boldy recurved and 
disclosing petals of the rich and brilliant carmine. 
The Fuchsia splendens is the hardiest of the native 
race. Hartwig found it in flower on one lofty 
mountain, 10,000 feet above the sea-level, that 
is about 5,000 feet lower than the topmost peak 
of Mont Blane. 

The cultivation of the Fuchsia is easy. Any 
light rich mould suits them, with no stint of water, 
and the weakest liquid manure. They strike 
readily from cuttings under a hand-light; and as 
hybrids are produced by the cross impregnation of 





——_—s3 


the various species it fs @ capital plant for the 
amateur to amuse himself with, as the Fuchsia hag 
in this way an endless variety. Its blossoms, of the 
richest crimson dye, are thus changed into cerise, 
purple, a delicate cream-colour, etc., etc., and its 
graceful flowers of whatever hue they may be, with 
their bold clusters of stameng and pistils, challenge 
the poet’s praise and the admiration of the florist. 


Beautiful child of a tropic sun, 

How hast thou been from thy far home won, 

To bloom in our chilly northern air, 

Where the frost may blight or the wind may tear? 


Dost thou not pine for thine own dear land— 
For its cloudless skies, for its zephyr bland, 
For its graceful flowers of matchless hues, 
Bright as the dreams of an Eastern muse? 


Dost thou not pine for the perfumed air, 

For the gorgeous birds that are hovering 
there ; 

For the starry skies and the silver moon, 

And the grasshopper’s shriltand unchanging 
tune? 


Doth thy modest head as meekly bend 

In thine own bright clime, or doth exile lend 
To thy fragile stalk its drooping grace, 
Like the downcast look of a lovely face? 


No, thou would’st murmur, were language 
thine, 

It is not for these I appear to pine ; 

Nor for glorious flowers, nor cloudless skies, 

Nor yet for the plumage of rainbow dyes. 


The kindly care I have met with here, 

The dew that is soft as affection's tear, 

—— have soothed if sorrow had bent my 
h 


For the sunny land where our race was bred. ' 


But I do not paw and I do not grieve. 
Why should I mourn for the things I leave? 
I feel the sun and the gladsome air, 

And all places are joyous if they be there, 


And thus in the world we may happy be 

Not in climate, nor valley, nor islet free, 

But wherever the tenderest love in our breast 

May have objects around it on which it can 
rest. 


Furizr’s Teaser. (Dipsacus Fullonum.) Mis. 
anthropy.—See ‘l’easel. 


Fumritory., (Fumaria Capitata. Fumaria off. 
cinalis.) Spleen. " 

The Ramping Fomitory and Common Fumitory 
with pale pink or roséecoloured flowers may alike be 
taken as the symbols of Spleen. Both sorts are 
common annuals in hedges, by roadsides, in corn- 
fields and in gardens. The name of Famitory in 
English, “ Fume de Terre” in=French, and “ Fa- 
maria” in Latin, all point to one derivation, and we 
find this weed called Earth-smoke in old writers. 
It is derived from “fumus” smoke—the smoke of 
Fumitory being used by sorcerers to exorcise evil 
spirits. John Olare, the Northamptonshire poet, 
says :— 


And Fumitory, too, a name 
Which superstition hands to fame, 


Shakespeare included Furmitory among noxiou§ 
weeds ;— 


Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank Fumitory 
Do root upon : while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery, 


Famitory blossoms early in the year, and flowers 
till August. The Common Fumitory is foun’ in 
cornfields and dry pastures, but is said not to be in- 
digenous, though one of the commonest of weeds 
Its flowers are smaller than the Ramping Fumitory, 
and/it has medicinal uses asa tonic. The Corydalis 
claviculata, one of the Fumaria family, is a delicate 
climbing plant with small white flowers, growing 10 
shady situations flowering in June and July. I had 
large lemon-coloured Corydalis (C, lutea) in flower in 
my garden in May and June among some chalk- 
fiints. It was very pretty and quite yellow enough 
for an emblem of Spleen. 


Furze, or Gorsz. (Ulex Europsus.) Enduriog 
Love. Love for all seasons. 

We have already spoke of the Plantagenet Broom, 
the historical ‘plante-de-genet,” the cmblem of 
Humility ; we now come to speak of the hardy Furze, 
Gorse, or Whin, as the symbol of Enduring Love. 

Perhaps no plant is more broadly characteristic of 
English climate and open country scenery than 
“yellow Whin.” Its natural habit is to grow on dry 
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commons where in, the flowering season it 
poe landscape with a sheet of gorgeous golden 
plossoms, entirely concealing its meagre, spinous, 
and almost unsightly awl-shaped leaves and stingy 
branches, The structure of its blossoms is what the 
botanists call papilionaceous jpatiertl vere 

Dr. Paley has a delightful reflection on the con- 
trivance of the blossom. After adverting to the 
importance of protecting the parts of fructification in 
a plant (they are usually lodged in the heart of the 
blossom) he says, “ the pea, or papilionaceous tribe, 
enclose these parts within a beautiful folding of the 
internal blossoms, sometimes called, from its shape, 
the boat or keel, itself also protected under a pent- 
house formed of the external petal. This structure 
is very artificial, and, what adds to the value of it, 
though it may diminish the curiosity, very generally 
it has also this farther advantage, and it is one 
advantage strictly mechanical, that the blossoms 
turn their backs to the wind whenever the gale blows 
strongly enough to endanger the delicate parts on 
which the seed depends, I have observed this a 
hundred times in a field of peas in blossom. It is 
an aptitude which results for the figure of the flower, 
and, as I have said, is strictly mechanical, as much 
as the turning of a weathercock, or the tin cap on 
the top of a chimney.” 

We have two species of Whin, the dwarf, or winter 
Furze (Ulex nanus), and the Common Furze (Ulex 
Europ@us), but for our Flower Language they will 
both serve the same purpose, ‘The last-named 
always seems to bear one or two lingering blossoms, 
while the dwarf Furze flowers only in the autumnal 
or winter mouths, beginning to bloom in August and 
flowering until January. The branches of the Common 
Furze are at certain seasons sosoft and succuleat 
that cattle are fond of them, 

It is a curious fact that hardy as is the Whin, 
Linnsus, who worshipped it for its beauty, strove 
in vain to make it grow in Sweden, Other 
northern botanists have spoken rapturously of the 
beauty of our Whio, and in St. Petersburg its culti- 
vation is confined to the greenhouse, and it is admired 
for “its fragrance and grace.’’ 

There is a double variety of Whin on the hilly 
heaths in Devonshire, which is exceedingly rich in 
bloom. 


The Gorse is yellow on the heath, 
The banks with speedwell flowers are gay, 
The oaks are budding, and beneath 
The hawthorn soon will bear its wreath, 
The silver wreath of May, 


The Furze has many uses: the poor in the neigh 
bourhood of commons use it for fuel, throwing ou 
great heat, and it makes a good hedge for light 
purposes. Many animals live on Furze-tops, and it® 
seeds are a granary for birds. In autumn, when th® 
seedvessels are ripe, they crack with a report and 
discharge their contents ; a rural sound which has 
been noted by the poet :— 

On the lone moor where hares abound, 
Where throbbing Furzes, heat-struck, burst their pods, 
Scattering ripe seeds amid the crop around. 

In conclusion I may note that this hardy and 
seemingly well-armed plant is often the victim of 
that peculiar parasite the Dodder,or Strangle-weed, 
the Emblem of Baseness and Meanness, which thus 
attacks the Symbol of Enduring Love. 


To be continued, 








Rock O1rn.—It is a singular fact, but none the less 
true, that a great deal of distress has been caused of 
late by the excessive richness or fatness of American 
soil. The oil speculators in New York have been 
reduced to the verge of despair by the discovery of 
numerous petroleum wells, and the abundance of oil 
in all parts of Pennsylvania has brought them face 
to face with ruin. They have petroleum enough on 
hand to last the world six months at least, and have 
been holding it up for higher prices, but the new dis- 
coveries will force them to lower their pretensions 
very materially. The oil regions of Pennsylvania 
seem to be inexhaustible. 

FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS.—We were walking in 
the garden among the flowers. My companion 
stopped by a border, principally of large carnation 
Poppies. “Oh!” gays he, “what beautiful, what 
splendid flowers! But why do you not destroy 
those miserable weeds that are ‘so thickly and 
offensively occupy the interstices of the border ?’’ 
: Wait till evening and I will tell you,” I replied. 
Wa walked to the same place again in the evening. 

Oh! what delicious fragrance! How delicate, 
now sweet! Whence this delightful sweetness ? 
inquired my friend. ‘That, sir,’ I replied, “is the 
aerance of that miserable weed which you would 
— had me destroy this morning, and in it you 

‘ve the answer to your question. That is the lovely 


splendid flowers, the poppies? 


the sweetness of modesty. 


NINA’S SACRIFICE, 








stars. 


fully laid-out flowers. Roses 


flowers in 
scented and odorous, 


lily, 


sweet smi 
fulness came into the azure eyes. 


Launce !” i 
A soft rustle fell on the gravelled walk beside her, 


evening air. 

“My darling Launce!” cried the new comer, in 
playful mockery. ‘‘ Oh, Pearl, Pearl! Are you sigh- 
ing for your Launcelot ? Has he not come yet ?” 

She trailed her falling robe of black crape to 
where Pearl was standing, and twined her white 
arms around the latter's waist. 

“ No, Nina, Launce has not come. I hope he will 
not delay much longer. I am tired of waiting,”’ 
murmured Pearl, tremulously. 

“Tardy lover that he is!” cried Nina, with 
another laugh. “Do you know, Pearl, { am very 
curious. concerning this lover of ycurs— this 
paragon of manly beauty? Is he so very hand- 
some ?”’ 

“ Handsome!” she repeated, clasping her hands 
together. ‘*Handsome! Yas, Nina, Launce is 
handsome, beautiful as an Adonis; but it is not 
that alone that attracts me to him; he is good and 
noble, tender and true. He is too high-souled to 
stoop toa mean action. And, Nina, Nina! he loves 
me—poor, simple little me.” 
“Poor, simple little you! Well, I never! Why, 
Pearl, how can you speak so of yourself? For my 
pest I don’t believe that Mr. Launce St. Clair is 
worthy of my pretty cousin,” said Nina, half- 
smiling, half-sad. 
“Not worthy of me! Oh, Nina, wait until you 
see him! Not worthy of me! Ah! [ wish I were 
more worthy of him—my hero, my king! Nina, if 
any one should come between us, and take his love 
from me, I would die—die, Nina, without even 
accusing him of fickleness—die, loving him to the 
last—blessing him with my latest breath.” 
** Pearl, your love is not of human mould—it is 
of birth divine. Ah, how I long for the love of at 
least one true heart—the devotion of a high-minded 
soul! I envy you, Pearl; my heart hungers for the 
love that you are blessed with.” 
Poor Nina! She little knew how soon her wishes 
were to be fulfilled! Her fate was nearing her 
every moment ; and when her path would be flooded 
with the light of love she little knew how she would 
wish t':1t she had never seen its rays. 
Pe. . drew nearer to her cousin, and pressed a 
loving kiss on her quivering mouth. 

“Nina, darling, my dear, beautiful Ninz, you 
deserve to be far happier than I—and you will bo. 
Some day you will meet your ideal—a man as noble 
as Launce St. Clair—a man who will bow in devo- 
tion and love at your feet, and awaken in your 
bosom the all-inspiring passion of love. And then 
you too will be happy and blessed.” 

“Happy and blessed! Ah, Pearl, shall I ever be 


that? No, I tell = that the cup of bliss which 
you quaff is not 

Nina, despairingly. 

“Yes, Nina, such is for you. Your cup will be 
overflowing with happiness—you will be crowned 
with love divine,” said Pearl. 


or me—never, ah, never!” said 





mignonette, and now where are your beautiful, 








A wintery smile passed over Nina’s lips. 


In the morning 
they were here in‘all the ostentation of splendid 
robes, but where are they now? Scattered over the 
walks. ‘The sun shone upon them and the gentle 
breeze came and they were gone, leaving neither 
beauty nor fragrance behind. Butthis little plant, 
the appearance of which was so offensive to you 
this morning, now fills the very air with rich fra- 
grance. The one is the glare and ostentation of 
external show, the other the richness of mind and 


Peart Carew stood in the large flower garden 
of Carew Manor, and looked, with dreamy, happy 
es over the violet, twilight landscape, to where 
e blue vault of sky was gemmed with golden 


All round her were beds and parterres of beauti- 
every hue, full of 
gorgeous bloom, tiny blue forget-memiots, great, 
slender, golden-hearted lilies, white and queenly, 
rich purple and crimson fuchsias, velvet, purplish 
pansies, climbing jessamine—flowers of every de- 
scription, of choice variety and purest bloom— 

imited quantity and profusion, sweet 


Among all this floral beauty stood Pearl Carew, 
fair as the fairest rose, pure as the whitest 


Her face was delicate and ovally-formed, her 
eyes blue and tender, and her tresses of soft brown 
hair waved back from a childish brow of snowy 


As mo genst on the fair scene before her a soft, 
stole over her pretty lips, a dewy tear- 


“ How happy | am!” she miurmured. “I shall 
soon see my “beloved Launce again—my darling 


and a clear, bird-like trilling laugh rang out on the 


“You are fond of building castles in the air, 
Pearl—castles that are delightfully fair, but false 
and unreal. My future I cannot see, and do not 
care to see. I will await in patience whatever fate 
mine will be. 

“T trust it will be as fairas mine seems to me, 
now. Oh, Nina, surely I am blest among women. 
I willshow my gratitude to Heaven by praising and 
hallowing the precious gift bestowed on me—] will 
make Launce'a pure and loving wife—I will try to 
make him happy. His least wish will be law with 
me,’”’ 


“You will bea model wife, Pearl,” said Nina, 
sarcastically, 

“ Yes, for my Launce deserves & woman who will 
adore and worship him as I do,” replied Pearl, not 
mat the sarcasm in her cousin’s words and 
voice. 

All scorn vanished from Nina’s face at the wistful 
smile Pearl gave. A mild expression irradiated her 
countenance, and a soft light came into her lovely 
eyes. Ina low voice sho murmured, sweetly : 

“ Dearest Pearl, I wish you all the future happi- 
ness and joy you can have. I hope nocloud will 
ever darken your paths of roses. I wish you all 
bliss, all peace, all light !’’ 

Pearl was about to reply when tho clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard on the carriage drive, and, 
a moment later, a gentleman in full military costume 
rode up to the gate, dismounted, and threw the reins 
to an attendant groom.. With hurried steps he 
came forward, and Pearl, with a low cry of joy, 
went towards him and was clasped in his arms. Oh, 
the joy of that blissful moment! She felt his hand 
wandering caressingly over her tresses as in the 
days of yore; she felt his tender kisses on her lips 
and brow, and, forgetful of everything save that 
Launce was with her again, she lay in his arms ina 
trance of waking bliss. 

“My dear little sweetheart, how beautiful you 
have grown !|”* 

His well-remembered tones fell on her ear, and 
she withdrew from his loving embrance with burning 
blushes. 

“*Tam glad for your sake, Launce,” she whispered, 
and then, suddenly remembering Nina, she turned 
to her cousin. ‘“ Launce,”’ she said, ‘‘this is my 
Cousin Nina. Miss Rivers, this is my betrothed, 
Mr. St. Clair.” ; 

Nina Rivers looked up into Launce St. Clair’s 
handsome face, with its fine dark eyes, high, thought- 
ful brow, gentle yet firmly cut mouth, grandly noble 
expression—looked up and knew that she at last 
had met her fate, her: hero, her king, in Pearl's 
betrothed husband. 

She looked up and loved him with a love 
That was her doom. 

Oh, the sorrow that that new-born pace, coat 
her—the grief, the agony, the sacrifice 
And Launce? He looked down into the lovely 
upturned face, and knew at last what true, divine 
love was. 

The sentiment Pearl Carew cherished for her 
lover was not kindied likewise in his bosom. He 

liked Pearl—liked her after a brotherly, protecting 

fashion. 

It was his dead father’s wish that ho should 

marry Pearl Carew, and Launce had obeyed the 
bequest, and engaged himself to the enraptured 

Pearl, though he did not love her. 

Love! ‘The feeling he entertained for her was as 

a faint, waning light compared to the blazing flash 

of a burning meteor, in the strength of the sudden 

passion that glowed in his soul as he gazed upon 

Nina River’s face, and took her small, perfectily- 

shaped hand in his. ‘ : 

What a face it was! Beautiful, and lit with a 
grave, subdued tenderness, full of sentiment and 
assion, pure and fine in its exquisite lines of 
eauty. 

Tales thought it an angel’s face, rather than a 
mortal woman’s. Her eyes were large, deep and 
violet-hued, with a strange golden light shining in 
their soulful depths. 

Her lips, exquisitely curved and cut, were sweet 
and tender, yet capable of settling into grave, 
thoughtful lines. Her expression and smile were 
full of a peculiar charm, and formed one of her 
many graces. 

What wonder that beside this Titianesque beauty 
Pearl Carew’s childish prettiness faded into utter 
insignificance ? 

Launcelot conversed with the two girls, and 
every time he heard the grave yet strangely 
piquant tones of Nina he experienced a delight- 


ful 4 
But better, alas! had he never beheld that witch- 
ing face and form, for they were already begin- 
ning to play dangerous havoc with his peace of 
mind, 

* + * . * 


“Nina! My beautiful Nina! I can conceal it no 
longer—I love you, my darling! Oh, Nina, I can- 
n0t live without you!” 
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Fee 


He stood beside: her in the moonlight-flooded 
drawing-room, looking down on her with # wistfal, 
longing look in his fine eyes, clasping har trembling 
hands in both of his. In:a calm, passioniess: voice, 
that did not betray the awful anguish that con- 
vulsed her sonl, she said: 

“ Launee, this is wrong; you must Jeave meand | 
you will stay and. be true to your plighted.troth. 
cannot stay here; thia mortal agony is willing me. 
Oh, Launce, how I wish I had never met yon !’” she; 
wailed, her calmness deserting heread leaving her 
weak and tearful, 

‘‘ The meeting has caused great misery to both of! 
us, Nina. I love you, and dare not wed youryhut’ 
mnst marry one for whom, I. do not feel « particle of 
real love.”’ 

** Launee, if you proved false to Pearl she would; 
die—for I know she loves you better than her life+- 
and then you would have the: bane of raurder on: 
your soul,’’ 

* But, Nina, Nina, how can J give,youup ?” 

“Tf I can make the: saerifica, iaeak a weak 
woman—surely you gan.’ 

‘* Yes, Nina, Lcaniand will. For your, sake-—not 
for hers—I will marry Pearl Carew, and lead a love-. 
less life,’’ he said, bitterly, 

“Not lovelessyedear noe, murmured Nina, , 
softly ; ‘net. loveless, for, Pearl lowes.you.”’ 

‘* Yes, she loves me, but what.is that? Ido not) 
love her,’’ he retorted, passionately. 

‘You mneb try and love. her, Launce--try and 
appreciate her pure devotion—and forget mer-for- 
get you ever met.or beheld me.” 

** Never, Nina!’’? be breathed,.in low, intense; 
tones. “Never! To the hour of my death 1 will! 
cherish your memory, and loge you, even though: I | 
wed avother.” 

““Oh, Launee, that I had never met yon! What 
terrible suffering I should haye been saver) fromd’’ 
wailed Nina, 

“Nina, Nina! My poor, wounded doye,’’ 

He clasped her tightly im his arma, and rained 
passionate kisses on. the. pale, lovely face. She 
struggled in his embrace, and, loosening his élesp, 
glided silently to the door--and turned, Never 
will Launcelot St..Clair forget the mute anguish of 
that marble-like countepange—the yearning look 
in the violet eyes-~the agonized expression of her 
lips. 

“ Launce, my love, farewell for ever !’’ 

She was gone. Launce dropped into a chair, and, 
burying hia face,in his hands, groaned in agony. 

“ Farewell,’ he, muttered, ‘to ll my fair hopes 
and short, brief love-dream. The future ligs before 
me—a blank, dreary waste; but I will follow her 
desires; her sacrifice is notin vain. I will try and 
do a husband’s duty by Pearl Carew, but I cannot 
Jove her ; my love.all. belongs to another—my angel 
Nina!”’ 

* * . * 

Five years sped, on the.wings of time-—fiye long 
years. During all this time Nina Rivers had never; 
seen Launce but onee—only once! 

He was driving in @ fashionable park with his 
wife, Pearl. He did not see Nina, for she crouched 
back in her carriage, and hid her face among the 
silk cushions. 

Now five years had. gone by, and, after the long 
weary years of unutterable longing and waiting, he 
stood before her again. 

“ Nina, Lamfree., Pearldied two years ago, I 
did not come to youybefore,,out of respect .to her 
memory. She made. me a, good, true wife, Nina, 
and made my existence as happy as she coyld. She 
never guessed or knew of my secret. Poor Pear]! 
she believed I loved her, and, Nima, could not un- 
deceive her-—she was, so trusting and fragile, so 
loving and happy. She is dead—I am free once 
inore. Nina, will yon be my wife?” he pleaded, 
passionately. 

Her answer beamed in her deep, violef eyes as 
they met his yearning gaze; her cheeks glowed 
like red June roses, she bent her beautiful head on 
his shoulder, and whispered ; 

-7-. 

Nina’s sacrifice. was notin vain ; now she reaped 
her reward, Shg had done justice to, Pearl, and 
was happy in the-consciouaness of the fact and in 
her Launcelot’s love. Happy and blest at last— 
noble, deserving Nina. HL F.J. 








VIRTUE IN WHISTLING.—An old farmer once said 
he would not have a man on his farm who did not 
habitually whistle. He always hired whistlere— 
said he never knew a whistling labourer to find fault 
with his food, his bed, or eqmplain of any little ex- 
tra work he was asked to perform, Such a man-was 
generally kind to children and toanimals in his care. , 
He would whistle a chilled lamb into warmth‘and life, 
acd would bring his hat full of eggs from the barn 
without breaking one ofthem. He found “sucha 
man more careful about closing gates, pustipg: up 


all, properly tightened. before he took it into the field. 
He never knew) a whistling man to kick or beat 
oom, nor drive her ing runintoa stable. He had 
noticed that the sheep he fed.in the yard and shed 
gathered erovad him es. he whistlad, without, fean. 
He never bed employed a. whistler who waa net 
though tial and eeonomien!. 


CANDOWR, 


Yes, what a fine thing it is; but one can’t be 
quite candid always. It would be, to say the least, 
inconvenient. You wouldn’t like it yourself. People 
would be more interesting than they-are now, if we 
started out to be candid; ut how horribly unpolite 
we should all bes; and we muet bevecivi) at.all risks. 
Hor instances, at that party the other day, Mr. Dan- 
cer said to-you, “i pmsume you are enjoying your. 
self yery muck?" and you said, ‘“Oh,, very:much 
indeed! What a lovely waltz!” and he smiled; and 


yon smiled, i { 

What would eandour have donea It would have 
made him way, “ Well, here you are.playing wall- 
flower, and what a stupid affair this is to be.enre,’”’ 
and you would have replied, “itis perfectly: dread 
ful. I wishit was time to go home; and why-do you 
show all yourteethat methat wey? Thatisn’ta 
smile, and you don’t feel a bit inelined to smile, 
either; you know you don’t!” How:trueit would 
have been, yet. any auditors would have, thought 
you beth mad, 

When Mrs. Frisbee calls on you, or you on her, 
end one of youaske the stereotyped question, “* Why 
bayen’t you been to see me before ?’’+nif the other 
should reply, ‘ Well, because I don’t wambtocame, 
and I only come now because it is the, emshomito 
make these routine calls aud becauge yon are one 
of the. people it is well to know. You ame aswell 
aware asl am that you don’t love me, nord you 
one bits” that would be frighfal, wouldn't it ? 
Still you know it all the same-—both of you, 

Again, you of the sterner sex, who have made 
up your. mind to marry, where would your chayces 
be if you ware to.auy to xich Miss Moneybags, ‘1 
hear that you have a snug little income. Idon’t 
dike. you, a8 well.as;1 do some other girls, but I owe 
& lot of debts and am in a lot of sorapes, and J 
thing if you marry, me you'll help me ont.of-them; 
and so I offer my hand and alj there is left of my 
heart, which certainly is not much; and I honestly 
think that my charms and graces;and fascination 
for 1’m @ fellow all ‘the, women are in love with— 
will be interest for the use of your hard cash.’ 

Of course you would haye no chance at all, but 
with thoge thoughts in your heart you say some- 
thing sweet to her, and talk about, being. happy 
together, aud so win her, poor girl. Ne, candour | 
wouldn’t do for you. Don’t you feel glad it is not 
the fashion? for you must be fashionable or die. 

SSS 
A PEELING COMMON TO ALL. 


Tre feeling. ef anxiety from time to time must 
ever invade the bosoms of those, who are deeply 
immerged,in the cares of life, and exhibit a restless 
concern for the good things of the world; who are 
continually busying, themselves in framing notable 
objects, eager in, following their pnysuits, and con- 
fidently reckoning on futyresuccess. 

No. man, be he however sanguine, can promise , 
himself continued enjoyment and uudisturbed secu- 
rity. For is there not proof enough to everyone who 
makes uso of his eyes there is a perpatnal viecissitude 
of things, and that changes and chances are happen- 
ing daily in the wold, in every rank of life—in any 
pitch of power and greatness, so that no man can 
boast himself free from the giddy turns and shocks 
of fortune. 

All worldly prosperity is owing to so many cop- | 
curring circumstances, is liable to so many casualties, 
is governed by so many contingencies, that it cannot 
be kept in any fixed state, nor settled upon any stable 
foundation. Who then can be certain of the dura- 
bility of his possessions, and evjoyments? What, 
human eye can foresee events purely contingent, 

There is the merchant. Take the one that is most; 
prosperous and fortunate, Is he free from anxiety ? 
Can he be so with his many heavy speculations, and 
his numerous ships floating about all the seas in the 
world, freighted with massy wealth? A storm may 
arige on a sudden and overwhelm his, vessel, wheu 
his valuable cargo must become a prey tothe devour- 


ing sea, 

There is the tradesman. He may be. most frugal. 
Yet in a few hours he may lose his whole substance ; 
in one night it may be consumed by s, merciless 





re. 
There is the gay man—the riotona liver, surfeited 
on plenty. Who can sey that the day may not come 
when he may be brought to ask fer,a morsel of alms 
to keep him from starving ? 
Orowns themselves are tottering things. Princes, 


—= 
their palaces and lodge in prisons, or . wand 
sbont the world, spestadien ol entertainment to thee 
enemies. 


' Here then are various occurrences and events, the 
irection of which is beyond: the reach of humay 
power, and whieh, if foreseen, human prudence could 
not have averted. , Hat. wise then wag it af Solomon 
to observes 

.. “* The race isnot to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong; nor yet bread to the wise, nor ‘riches to men 
of voddtetending, nor yet-fayour to men of skil}, 
but time and.chance happeneth to them all” 


FACETIZ 


An fndustrious wife is making a stras hat for 
her husband out of te straw used by him: in hig 
sherry-cobblers last sammer. 

A supeg has decided that if woman will shorten 
ie-crastavith butter at thirty # pence.a pound, 
er trusband has a good eanse for divorce, 

' A-roune lady asking youngman ina music hall, 
“ Have‘you happy dreame?" was astonishod whea 
he replied, “No, ana’am, i’m mostly trowbled with 
the nightmare.” 

Wen Adam got. tired of naming his descendants, 
and when he got half, through he.said, *let’s quit and 
éall the rest Smith.” 

A quaxpr having sold a fine-looking but blind 
horse, asked the-purchaser, * Well, my friend, dost 
thou see any fault ‘im hion?” “No,” was the 
answer. “Neither will he eee any fault in thee,” 

A PROFESSIONAL lady has beea astonishing the 
good people of the some. seaside places by her splen- 
did swimming aud wonderful feats in diving. We 
presume that her-eostame is that of LadyGo-diver. 

Barnum has just engaged a German giant of such 
size that his barber shaves him witha scythe. His 
nose is s0 commodious that ‘fia lantern was placed 
therein it might be used esa light house, 

A GEYTLEMA® seeing a pretty maid with his 
wife’s bonnet on, kissed her, supposing her to be 
the real. owner, He soap diseovered: ‘his error 
through the assistance of his affeetiouate wife. 

“Pa, do storms ever ‘make malt liquaus? “No, 
child; why did you ask?” “BeeauseD heard ma 
tell Jane to bring in the clothes, for a storm was 
brewing.” 

Tue proprietor of a. yo Jadjes’ academy has 
utterly ruined,his business by eausing te.be. inserted 
in a large number of papers picture of the building, 
with two girls standing aa the, balggny. with last 
year’s hats on their heads, 

A DROLL story is told this week of two enfans tor- 
ribles in the nursery:~“* Why do we pray for our 
daily bread for this day?” Why should we not 
pray for it once a week? “Because mamma always 
likes hot rolls for breakfast.” 

A REPORTER has been nearly kissed to desth. 
He entered the wrong apartment to seek particulars 
of a murder, and was weloomed by an old couple as 
their expected son, after an absence of twenty 
years, 








AN AP?’ SOHOLAR. 

TEACHER (te alittle.boy); “Well, amy boy, do you 
know your, tables?” 

Puri: ‘ Yes,.me’am; breakfast table, dinner 
table, and supper table,” 

The boy goes to the head of the holiday .clasa. 

A FATHGR, in consoling his.daughter who had 
lost her husband, said: ‘IT don’t wonder you grieve 
for him, my child; you will never find his equal.” 
“I don’$ know ag J can,” responded the sobbing 
widow, “ butJ’ll do my best,”, The father felt com- 


forted, 
A FINAL CADSB, 

CpsTomEr,(who wishes ta return a horse he has 
lately bought;:“‘ He’s kicked the garniage into luciter 
matches, and noone.dares get on hisyback,, Whst he 
was made for I can’t possibly think,!’’ 

Draven: . “ To sell, 1 should say,’ 

A PA who was,looking at. a houge,the.other day, 
said he.couldn’t.afford to pay so much feat. “ Well, 
consider the neighbourhood,” replied the woman in 
charge. “You can borrow flat-irons next door, 
coffee aud tea across the. street, flour and sugar 02 
the corner, and there’s a big pile of wood belonging 
to the.school-house right.aqcoss.the alley,” 

TOLD, 'EM SO. ; 

Justice (to prisoner) “What were you doing in 
that neighbourhood, sir?” 

Prisoner: “ \Wasa’t. daing nothing, 
went to\sleep in a feller's ice chest.” ath 

Justicn : “ Well, sir, the police of that district 
should have arrested you.as a vagrant.” 

Prisoner: “That's adzactly what [ told them 
two-or three times.” 

Loxp ELLeNBOROUGH was-once strargely posed 
by @ witness, a labouring bricklayer, ho came t 


sir ; I only 





when least dreaming of it, have been forced to quit 





bars, aud seeing thatthe nuts on hisplongh were 








be sworn. “Really, witness,” said thy Lord Chie! 
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Justice, “when you have to appear before the conrt’ 
{t is your boundes duty to be more clean and decent 
jn your appearance.” ‘Upon my life,” said’ the 
witness, “if your lordship cames to that I’m every 
bit as well dressed as your lordship.” * How: do 
you mean ?” gaid his lordship, angrily, “Why, 
faith.” said the Isbourer, you've eome here in ‘your 
working-clothes, and I’m come in mine,” 

A FEW days since, two gicla, one grinding an organ 
and the other beating ne, were performing 
in front of one of the hotels, 
out,’ the tambouritie-girl stepped up to a “greeny.” 
and held out the tambourine for him to drop. in seme 
of his pennies ; but he, thinking she wanted to.make 
him a present of ity very inn said) “I don’t 
care anything about it—I can’t play,” 

“What's up?” 
Bos -): "a wp P” 
Tou: = Wy I’m getting ap my face for my 


rreoty pe ; 
= Soe Won't eurrent for that?” 

Tom; “Why?” 

Bes: * Too much brass in it!” 

Tom: “ Well, it'll go for ‘ a counterfeit present- 
ment,’ then. . 

Or the humours. of Infancy there is noend.. A 
French newspaper gives us now a story of an infant, 
aged four, whose mamma thought it right to refuse 
the child something upon which his heart was 
desperately, set, Finding that. there was ,no hope 
for him, the youngster burst into e passion. of tears 
and exclaimed, ‘* Well, then, what did they born me 


for?” 
MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES, 

“ Jack,” said «coal merchant, “ what kind of. 
morning is it 2” 

“ Very cold, sir!” 

“ Did it freeze ?”’ 

“ Yes sir; hard!” 

“ Raise the coals four shillings a ton.” 

We never mueh admire the church warden's wife 
who went to church for the first time in her life 
when her husband was churchwarden, and, being 
somewhat late, the congregation were getting up 
from their knees at the time she entered ; and she 
said, with a sweet, condeseending smile, “ Pray keep 
your seats, ladies and gentlemen; I no more 
of myself than I did before,”’ 

TAKING HIS MEASURE, 

Mrs. Hitem (on sofa): “Sit down, Mr, Ell 
Flemish, sit down here by me.” 

Mr. ELt FueMisn (ill-naturedly):.‘‘ Row can I 
sit anywhere near you, madam, as long as you follow 
the ridiculous fashion im dress ?” 

Mrs. Hite (indignantly, : “I should think the 
ninth part‘of a man could find room anywhere !’” 

NOTHING LIKE: PRUDEXCE. 

Maria (loquitur): “My dear*Churies, ‘before we 
think of marrying, I must ask you what yon 
have ?” 

CuartEs: “My dear Maria, I will tell yonfrankly 
that all I havedn the world is a drum-and a-crieket- 
bat; but papa has promised me a bow and ‘arrows 
and a pony, if I am a good boy,” 

Marra: “Oh! my dear Charles, We, conld never 
live and keep honge upon that!’ 

Tux Magxer Rerort.—The happy dénouement 
of the harvest question has set everything up, The 
funds are in capital condition, the thermometer is 
high, the moon has risen, and snubs have an upward 
tendeney. Penny ices arein great demand, and the 
St. Leger prices are frequently quoted. Several new 
companies have been floated at the sea-side, and 
there is ademand for money at all fashionable wa- 
tering-places. Good paper is eagerly sought, and the 
“London Reader” isat a premium, The rate of 
discount remains unchanged, and so do several 
cheques drawn by Alexander Collie. 

“DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.” 

Krouserand Van Tagen were two respectable citi+ 
zens of Amsterdam, the former ‘having a marriage- 
able daughter, and the latter a son who had an 
ardent wishito be her ‘husband, But old Krouser 
said the son ef his friend was not rich enough to en- 
ter his family, and old ‘Van'Tagan was mad when the 
report was brought him by an officious friend. 

“Save me from, Butzen!” he exclaimed, “if I do 
not steal a march on my old friend Krouser.’’ 

He concealed his wrath, and went-and called on 





Krouser, whom he engaged to furnish within thirty } 


days one million Zuyder Zee herrings. He went and 
bought all the herrings the city and con- 
tained, and twenty days thereafter he received a 
latter from Kvouser, .who was:in the wildest despair, 
announcing that he never should be-able to keep his 
agreement, as he could not finda herring forsale, and 
offered fifty thousand guilders to be released from 
his contract, 

“T have him!’’ said Van Tagan, and he wrote his 
acceptance of his offer, 

A few days after, Van Tagan was in greater 





than. even Krouser: had ever bean. He 

couldn't obtain a gingle barrel in which to pack ‘his, 
million of herrings. Ou meking full investigation 
of his circumstances, he foupd that Krouserhad pur- 
chased all the barrel, and realized that it wag:a.case 
of ‘“diamond cut diamond.” He soon went to see 
Myon fifty, thousand guilders,” he sai 

on gave me guilders,’ he said, 
“to release you from that contract... IJ] now give 
you baek the fifty thousand guilders again, in the 
shape of an advance om your’ barrels; qnd’ we will 
eal! ourselves quits.” 
| This was. accordingly done, and the affair, 
strengthened the admiration of the tmain to auch a | 
point that they were bot! eager for the marriage of , 
the young people, whose happiness engyred that of 
their parenta, ; 


TIT FOR TAT; OR, THE PAINTER AND: 
HIS PATRON 


a 








A PAINTER, who with envy aw 
The praise which pictures often draw 
For their antiquity alone 
And not for merits of their own, 

While modern art, though finely wrought, 

Determined, betlet tape roar pr ob 

rmined, or a 4 

Thencoeforth to paint “ antiques P vitaoalf, 

And soon it chanced @ petron cama, 

A gentleman of wealth and fame 

(And, as it: seems, # man of wit), 

‘Who for his portrait fain would sit, 

So at his task the painter goes 

With ready skill, till eyes and nose, 

Mouth, forehead—every part, in 

Stand forth,,a face, in, bald relial, 

Aud, rarer still, likeness tao, 

To every feature just.and true., 

The artist smiled and raised his head 5 
“My work is well advanced,” he said, 
“Naught but the drapery remains 

To do. Henceforth I spare your pains 

Of sitting—eome another day!” 

And so the patron went his way, 

Meanwhile the painter plies his hand 

On ancient collar, ruff and band, 

Velasquez-like, that all may bear 

The look antiquity should wear, 

Till soon our gentleman is shown, 

Not in apparel Mie his own, 

But like some noblemaa or.sage. 

In garments of « former age ! 

And now before his patron see 

The painter waiting for his fee, 

Which soon is counted in: his hand 

In rusty coins of every land ; 

In iron, copper, silver, gold, 

The newest several centuries old 

(A curious numismatic hoard 

‘Which some,ancestral hand had stared, 

Aod which, within their mouldy ehest 

‘Till now none ventured to molest). 

Astonished at the strange display 

And doubting what to think or say., 
“Sir!” gasped:the, painter, “if you pleasa, 

I'd: tike: to know: what things are these?. 

Old medals; as they seem to me ; 

In what, sir, midy their value be?” 

“In their antignity,,of comree. 

I prithee put them in your parse.” 

The patron answered, with a smile, 
“-Twvould take, I own, a pretty pile 

To make.a pound ; but then reflect, 

What else, my friend, could you expeet? 

Just think a little and you'll ses 

I've paid yon as-you've painted me! 

Take off that collar, and iustead 

Let a cravat support the head, 

For that slashed doublet let me wear 

A modern eoat—and you may swear 

When-you heve shown me as:1 am, 

Quite free.from any trick or sham, 

As any gentleman should be, 

In curreut.coim I'll pay your fee!” 

MORAL. 

Painters and poets who discard 

True act for false herein may learn 
(if praise or pay they most regard ) 

The genuine yields the best ses Pe’ 





A LETTER respecting the lease .of the foreshore oppo- 
site White Rock, Hastings, for the purpose of erect- 
ing an aquarium, has been received from the Treasury, 
Its. purport is not so satisfactory as the conncil wish 
and a deputation has been appointed to wait on some 
of“ My dovds,” to.enter into verbal explanation on 
the gut 


J. Eager, Landlord of the “Hope Inn,” at the sea- 
side, and conveyed by him to the Aquarium at 
Brighton, Amore splendid specimen has not been 
seen there. Inshape it resembles a parachute, beau- 
tifully marked with hundreds of tentacles eontinually 
in motion. . The same person took to the, Aquarium 
on last Saturday week.a flneoctopys...; 4 





GEMS. 

Wuen the lofty pn tree.of Zeilan puts forth its 
flower, the shea’ ursts with a report that shakes 
the forest; but thousands of other flowers of equal 
value openin the morning, and the very dew-drops 
hear. nosounds. Even,so, many souls do blassom 
in mercy, and the world hears neither whirlwind. nor 

m 

THe great foe of life is indulgenee ander one 
form or another. ‘The letting down of the standard 
end rs the length of the course. ‘T’o be. safe one 
must gircumspect, prudent, rational, clear, in 
judgment, firm in self-control. To the command 
over his appetite a man will owe length of days only, 
not mera continuity, bat that which gives to eon- 
tinuity which makes prolonged existence something 
worthy of being called a “‘ lease of life,’ and nota 
stretch of drowsy stupor. As vitality comes to the 
system, it beats off its foes, and conquers one after 
another the advamcing yearé. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue white of an.egg has.proved of Jate the most 
efficacious:remedy for burns, Seven or eight suc- 
cessive sprlientions of this substance soothe prin, and 
effectnally exclude the burn from air. This simple 
remedy seems: to be preferable to collodion or even 


j cotton. Extraordinary stories are told of the healing 


properties of a new oil, which is easily made from 
the hens’ eggs, Tho eggs are first boiled hard and 
the yokes are then removed, crushed and placed 
over a fire, where they are carefully stirred until'the 
whole substance is just on the point of catching fire, 
when the oil separates and may be poured off. One 
yolk will yield nearly two teaspoonfuls of oil, It ig 
in general use among the colonists of South Russia 
as. means of curing cuts, bruises and soratches. 
Common washerwomen spoil everything with 
soda, and nothing is more frequent than tosee the 
delicate tints of lawns and percales turned into dark 
blotches and, muddy streaks by the ignorance of a 
laundress, It is worth while for ladies to pay atten- 
tion to this, and insist upon having their summer 
dresses washed aceprding to the directions which 
they should be prepared to give their laundresses 
themselves. In the fixst place the water should be 
tepid, the soap should not be allowed to touch the 
fabric; it should be washed and rinsed quick, turned 
npon the wrong aide, and hung in the shade to dry, 
and when starched (in thim boiled but not boiling 
starch) should be folded in sheets or towels, and 


froned on the wrong side as soon as possible, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A wavy in Paris is introducing a new fashion in 
regard to furniture. She is: having all her chairs, 
sofas, aud even her carrieges, stuffed with aromatio 
herbs, which fillthe air with an agreeable but not 
too powerful perfume, The fashion is derived from 
the tern nations, and prevails extensively over a 
considerable part of Asia, 

Mr: Luoyrp, of London, has been exhibiting bis life- 
saving apparatas at, Douglas, Isle of Man. @ went 
in a yacht some distance outto. sea, and he and 
several young gentlemen belonging to the town dis- 
ported themselves in the water with perfect safety, 
each on One of his buoyant apparatus, A large num- 
ber of persons accompanied Mr. Lloyd and: party in 
yachts, and witnessed his successful performances 
with great pleasure. 

THe manufacture of alligator leather has now be» 
come an important branch of industry. ‘The skins 
come chiefly from Florida and Louisiana, and the 
hunting and skinning of the animals are extensively 
pursued. About 20,000 skins are tanned every year, 
hey are manufactured in the United States, and 
exported to Hogland and France. The French, 
owing to their superior method of tanning, are for- 
midable competitors. 

THe chemiloon is an invention for the seaside, 
To explain it lengthily, we suppose it is a sort of 
sacque extending from the neck to the ankles, pro- 
perly belted and with some buttons and things, and 
it seems thatit must be a nice thing. It saves ping. 
Tt saves time, for no woman need be an hour ands 
half dressing in a chemiloon—with the outside 
ta, of course, and it seems quite popular al- 








ect. 
* k"getehbiw jelly fish of the parachute speci 
was caught ia Newhaven harbour last week by Mr. 


or 
ready at the seaside, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Leicester Dopsoy.—Blue-eyed Nellie must have ac- 
cepted some other offer. 4 

A. B. C.—The proper method is to advertize for the 
situation you require, when you will be able to get a 
more varied chance, 

Cuariiz.—A ring presented toa lady by a gentleman 
as a token of an engagement to wed should be worn by 
her in the same pvsition as a wedding ring. 

Sxixs.—Both candidates for matrimony must reside 
within the boundary of the parish church or Registrar's 
office for three weeks prior to the ceremony taking 

lace. : 
. Cuartte.—Perbaps if you should discontinue your visits 
for awhile, the young lady would learn to set so high a 
value upon your company that she would be anxious to 
secure it for life. 

Mxpicus.—Professor Lister, of Edinburgh, states that 
he has carefully tested the respective merits of salicylic 
acid and carbolic acid for use in antiseptic surgery, and 
is rrr that preference ought to be given to carbolic 
acid. 

Jxssx.—OLey your parents and stick to your books, If 
the fascinating widow really loves you she will wait, at 
least till you become ofage, It would be folly for you 
to a now, and expect to go through college after- 
wards. 

Frep.—We would not advise an elopement under any 
circumstances, Yon can wait till the young lady be- 
comes ofage avd then she can marry you openly. If 

our love for each other is of the true kind it will grow 
better for waiting, and so will you. 

A Parron,—The difficulty of cleaning plaster of Paris 
casts without injury to well known. ‘lhe government of 
Prussia has offered a prize of nearly eight hundred dol- 
lars in gold for a method of treatment which shall ren- 
der frequent washing harmless to the colour or form of 
euch: cast. 

Amuitious.—1l, A frequent a: pansion of lunar caus- 
tic is the surest method. 2. The rule is laid down by 
every railway company as to the conveyanceof dogs, and 
no person has any right to deviate from it. If by acci- 
dent such an error did occur an apology ought to have 
deen tendered and accepted, 

Tom.—The passions are at once tempters and chas- 
tisers. As tempters, they come with garlands of flowers 
on the brows of youth; as chastisers, they appear with 
wreaths of svakes on the forehead of deformity, They 
are angels of light in their delusion; they are fiends of 
torment in their inflictions. 

Ouxca.—Respect the man who knows distinctly what 
he wishes. The greater part of the mischief of the 
world comes from the fact that men do not sufficiently 
understand their owa aims, They have undertaken to 
build a tower, and spend no more labour on the founda- 
tion than would be necessary to erect a hut. 

Mesmern,—Profanity never did any man the least good. 
No man is the richer, or happier, or wiser for it. It 
commends no one to any society. It is disgusting to 
the refined ; abominable to the good; insulting to those 
with whom we associate; degrading to the mind; un- 
profits ble, needless. and injurious to society. 

D, D.—We do not see that you can doanything but con- 
tinue to say No. As years rollon, and you grow more 
and more aged, perhaps your monosyllabic negative will 
begin to carry a weight and conviction with,it which 
‘will ultimately free you from further annoyance of the 
kind you describe, 

A. A. A.—You are not obliged to discuss your business 
or affuirs with every oue vou may chance to know; but 
in dealing with a confidential friend be perfectly frank. 
Disclose the real motives of your conduct, then those 
who differ from you may still respect you, Nothing 
is more fafal toa friendship than prevarication and de- 
ceit. 

C, W.—Feeliug maketh a lively man, thought maketh 
a strong man, action maketh a useful man—and all these 
together make a perfect man, Now abide these three: 
Feeling, thoucht, action, and the greatest of these is 
action; but neither can abide without the othera Some 
men think much, feel little, and act loss, They are uui- 
versally unsafe and unlovely men. 

A Constant Réaver.—The nearest approach to the 
roc, that famous bird of Arabian mythology, which was 
gigantic enough to devour elephants, has been dis- 
covered in New Zealand. At Glenmark, in Otago, Dr. 
Haast has found the fossil bones of an immense bird, 
called by him hapagornis, which he supposes was in the 
= of preying upon the moa, itself @ bird ten feet 

igh, 

Crara.—It would be unjust to your lover to marry 
him while you are feeling as you describe, and such a 

marriage would probably end in making you both 





miserable, Your best way would be to tell him frankly 
add affectionately just aow you feel, and if he is not 
willing to improve his manners then it might be advis- 
able for Zee fe break off the engagement. A woman 
could not be happy with a husband of whom she is her- 
self ashamed, and that all her relatives despise. _ 

8. 8.—Why will not mothers know that to invite and 
Pp t fid of their daughters is to securo 
them from evil? Never make them afraid to tell you 
anything, never make them ashamed of the natural de- 
sire to have attention from the other sex, Admit the 
liking for it as belonging to youth—to your past youth 
—but at the same time enf ) jud timing of it, 
and above all encourage a frank avowal of and sympathy 
with, their youthful preferences, Many a young girl, 
now lost to herself and to society, might have been saved 
by such a course. 

Nzp.—The progress of storms has been defined to be 
the extension of the fall of the barometer in a particular 
direction, Mr. Robert Tennant read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, iu which he 
expressed the opinion that storms begin at a height of 
from five to six miles above the sur of the earth, 
The upper current of air moves faster than the lower, 
which is retarded by friction with the surface, and this 
comparatively rapid movement of the higher atmosphere 
in the direction of the storm-motion causes the fall of the 
barometer which is so important an element in forecast- 
ing the weather, 

Crara.—A little thoughtful attention how happy it 
makes theold! They have outlived most of the friends 
of their early youth, How lovely their hours! Often 
their partners in life have long filled silent graves; often 
their children they have followed to the tomb. They 
stand solitary pew og Ong their staff, waiting till the 
same Call shall reach them. How often they must think 
of absent lamented faces, of the love which cherished 
them, and the tears of sympathy which fell with theirs, 
now all goue. Why should not the young cling round 
4 — them, cheering their gloom with happy 
suniles ?” 








HOPES AND FEARS. 


Of what is the young girl thinking, 
As she gazes with wistful eyes, 
On that fair and smiling landscape, 
Those calm and cloudless skies ? 


She thinks of her first fond lover, 
arer than aught beside ; 
She remembers the songs of the rover 
With tenderness and pride. 


She recalls their sorrowful ‘parting, 
How like a dream it appears, 

And her heart grows heavy and sad 
With a woman's unspoken fears, 


She retraces each well known spot 
Where love's bright moments flew, 

And a little word of tender memories 
Still keeps her warm heart true, 


And many a whispered prayer 
Is wafted along the breeze, 

For the loved, the absent one, 
Severed by laud and seas. 


And she pictures a blissful future, 
Calm, halcyon days in store, 
When the absent shall return 
Tv leave her side no more, 8. 4, 


Litrand Amr wishes to correspond with two young 
men, 

Napotitarne, twenty-five, well educated, medium 
height and fair complexion, wishes to correspond with a 
gentleman from twenty-three to thirty, 

Gitawa, eighteen, dark, wishes to correspond with a 
fair gentleman ; must be well connected and educated and 
of a lively disposition. 

F. C., twenty-one, dark, 5ft. 6in,, fair complexion, a 
shorthand writer by profession, would like to correspond 
with a respectable young lady in London. 

Hxtrr, nineteen, tall, dark, very cheerful and loving 
disposition, d ticated aud fond of music, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman ina good position and 
affectionate. 

Rattwar Cueex, nineteen, with rather low salary. 
medium height, slender and dark, fond of home and 
music, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
seventeen, who mus®@*be loving and fond of home and 
would make a careful wife, 

Longty Fatt, fairand graceful, very dark gray eyes, 
golden hair, fond of children and domesticated, youngest 
daughter of a woollen merchant, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall, dark, handsome young gentleman with 
black eyes: an overseer preferred, 

Fairy Quen wishes to correspond with a young man; 
she is nineteen, medium height, brown hair, gray eyes, 
moderately good looking, a pretty good vocalist and 
pianist and would make a loving wife; respondent must 
be about twenty-five, good tempered and fond of home, 
au actor with a good income preferred, 

Ng tr Bir, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion 
considered good looking, affectionate, domesticated, and 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a kind 
hearted gentleman with a view to matrimony; he must 
be tall and good looking, and have an iucome not less 
than 1501 per annum. 

D. T. A. would like to correspond with a middle-aged 
gentleman with a view to matrimony; a widower pre- 
ferred. D.T. A. is well educated, accustomed to good 
society, amiable, musical, fond of home, but very lonely, 
— strive to make a comfortable home for a hus- 

nd. 

Emmis, twenty-six, rather short, very slight figure, 
brown hair, gray eyes, considered good tempered and of 
aloving disposition, would like to correspond witha 
young man with a view to marriage, about twenty-eight, 
of medium height, dark hair and eyes, good tempered 
and fond of home; a mechanic preferred. 

Fanny and Fiorencz, two friends, wish to correspond 
wiht two young mechanics witha view to matrimony ; 
they are of a loving disposition and thoroughly domesti- 
cated and are considered good looking by their friends, 
Fanny is niceteen, has blue eyesand dark brown bair, 








and rather dark complexion. Florence is eighteen, fair 
completion, dark brown hair and eyes. They think thoy 
would make good wives to loving husbands nos over 
twenty-four. 

Maniay D,, considered good looking, with blue eyes 
and brown hair, thoroughly domesticated, would lik, 
to correspond witha gentleman with a view to mitri. 
mony; he must be 5ft. 7in., which will be two inches 
taller than herself; a cattle dealer preferred. 

Manreverits and C both brunettes, wish to cor. 
respond” with two fair gentleman with a view to marri. 
mony. Marguerite is twenty-two, medium height; Cia. 
rice is nineteen and tall. Both are considered good look. 
ing, fond of music and thoroughly domesticated anj 
would make loving wives. 

Cottezs Baws and Creperetta, two companions, 
wish to correspond with two young men of loving dispo. 
sitions. Colleen Bawn is tall, fair, and not pretty, but is 
loving, docile, and could make a home happy. Cinderellg 
is of medium height, has dark brown hair and eyes, is 

ood tempered and would make a loving wife. Both are 
Hublin girls; tradesmen preferred. 

Sanag and “Mary, two friends, wish to correspond 
wita two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony; 
they must be tall, dar« and of good family and not under 
twenty. Sarah'is dark, with brown eyes; Mary is dark, 
with Lins eyes. Both considered nice looking, are in 
their nineteenth year, domesticated and of a loving dis. 
position. 

Auviz, twenty-two, ladylike in appearance, very in. 
telligent and with a good Eaglish education, would like 
to correspond with a younr gentleman; she is both 
affectionate and good tempered and would do all in her 
power to make his home happy ; she is rather below the 
—— height, with auburn hair and dark eyes aud very 
musical, 

Suysuainz and Syowpsz0r, sisters, would like to corre. 
spond with two dark young gentiemen with a view to 
matrimony. Sunshine is eighteen, tall, dark, with dark 
hair and eyes. Snowdrop is seventeen, tall, fair, with 
blue eyes and light hair; both considered good lookiug, 

pondents must be about twenty, tall and good look. 
ing, fond of home and children; midship preferred, 

DITH and GBeTRUDE, sisters, would like to correspond 
with two brothers or friends; they must be gentlemen 
about twenty-three, tall and good: looking. Euith is 
eighteen, medium height, has brown hair and dark gray 
eyes; Gertrude is twenty, medium height, has rather 
fair hair and blue eyes, and they are both of loving dis. 
positions, very good tempered, and are considered band. 
some, 

Nusa and Lov, sisters, wish to correspond with two 
young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Nina is 
eighteen, tall, , dark eyes and light hair. Lou is 
seventeen, tall, dark, dark hair and eyes; both con. 
sidered good looking, are accomplish aud domesti- 
cated. Respondents must be about twenty-two, tall, 
dark and good looking, fond of home and children and 
possess an income of not less than 3001 a year. 


Communications R&CEIVED, 


Eta and Caxistine are responded to by—Passmore 
and Frank, 

Tuomas R, by—Mabel, who thinks she is all that he ra 
quires. 

Lizziz by—W. A. B., twenty-two, dark, medium 
height, income 60l,, without business, 

Lowg.r Tar by—Lovaly Nell, twenty-three, dark com: 
plexion, and would make a comfortable home, 

Gipsy Quaen by—Patrick O’S., an Irish gentleman, he 
thinks she is all he can desire. 

Anxiz by—Bowline Bridle, 5ft. 7in., thinks she is all 
he requires, 

Lro.iins by—Dulce Domum, who believes he answers 
to Leoline’s descriptiou of a gentleman. 

Joun S. by—Fauny, nineteen, mediam height and 
good looking, 

Littr by—Harry, twenty-five, dark hair and brown 
eyes, domesticated, fond of home and children, thinks 
he would suit Lilly. 

J. V. by—Rose W., twenty, medium height; ani by— 
Maggie, twenty, medium height, good tempered, loving 
and domesticated, 

Long.y Atice by—C. K., a sergeant, Royal Artillery, 
— and would make a good and loveable hus 
band. 

E. J. E. by—Helen L., a young lady of especial good 
qualities, a blonde, medium height, very atfectionate, 
and considered by her friend passable in looks. 

Horace P. by—Christella, twenty, 5ft. 3in., large gray 
eyes, chestnut hair, fresh complexion, rather plain look- 
ing, wgood pianist and vocalist and has a great desire 
to become a member of Horace’s profession ; thinks she 
would just suithin, 
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